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A FUTILE QUEST. 
They bid me go forget my grief in Art; 
tut, dear, what art is so aloof and so 
Distinct from thee that it can bring 
my heart 


The balm 
know ? 


less all-embracing sorrows 


Most surely not the painter’s; he, alas! 
With all the cunning of his craft divine, 
But disappoints my sight with what 
might pass 
beauty—had I 
thine. 


lor never looked on 


And music, what can music do but fill 
The trembling cup of longing to the 


brim? 

There is no music—save a child's voice 
still 

Soft singing in the dusk the evening 
hymn. 


My very art, my art of song—ah me! 
What is it now but one long sob for 
thee? 
Elizabeth Rachel Chapman. 


EVEN UNTO THIS DAY. 

“Woe unto you, for we build the sepul- 
chres of the prophets and your fathers 
killed them. Truly ye bear witness that 
ye allow the dceds of your fathers; for 
they indeed killed them, and ye build their 
sepulchres. Therefore the blood 
of all the prophets which was shed from 
the foundation of the world 
shall be required of this generation.” 


The souls of all that combated 
The cowardice and ease of man 
In power girt and garlanded, 
From their high thrones, the 
sean. 

And watch their children in the fray. 
The prophets of a later day. 

Wage the old war in the old way. 


nations 


Who neither prize nor strive at all 
To win the goal of all men’s feet: 
But hear the tempest by the wall 
Cry, and at end of every street 
See dawns arise and days expire. 





A Futile Quest, Etc. 


And many a flame of lifted fire, 

Thereto to turn all men’s desire. 

Then runs a word men’s converse 
through: 

“Behold the garnished grave of each 

Prophet of old our fathers knew, 

Martyrs, in death their truths 
teach! 

Cleave to the mighty men of old, 

Nor heed the mocking manifoid 

Of late-born babblers overbold.” 


they 


Till at the last there comes a cry: 
“These men blaspheme, and are 
dumb? 

Have we not heard the blasphemy? 
Bring them to our old prophet’s tomb. 
Choke in the dust the words they said, 
And on that stone their blood be shed, 
Atonement to the offended dead.” 


we 


nd thus they do, and on the stone 
Of him that troubled men of yore, 
They leave the dead to lie alone 
And feast and market as before, 
And proud and well-content they say: 
“Surely we have done well to-day, 
These led the ignorant astray.” 


While those they slew arise unstayed 

Through storm and star and sphere on 
high, 

Where in perpetual light arrayed, 

Like well-loved dead in memory, 

The seers of old in glory shine: 

And foremost he whose earthly shrine 

In death they did incarnadine. 


“Yea,” said the prophet, “even so. 
Their scars and sorrows are the same 
As we, too, suffered long ago. 

Ah, God! ah, God! that with the name 
Of swordsmen in the self-same fray 
The priests and champions of decay 
Silence our children still to-day. 


Come, take your rest. But nevermore 
Till Time and man together cease 
Shall cease the everlasting war. 
For treaty or for armistice, 

For loser’s cry or victor’s wreath, 
’Twixt fear and truth and dust 

breath, 
Fire and the darkness, life and death.” 
Lucy Lyttelton. 


and 


The Nation. 
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- ANARCHIST PROPAGANDA IN ENGLAND. 


Propaganda must still be our first ob- 
ject. 

—I nternational Anarchist Congress. 

A fusillade of Anarchist bullets, 
poured in broad daylight from the win- 
dows of a house in Stepney, has 
startled the British public. If a vol- 
cano had burst into eruption at his 
feet, the Londoner would not have been 
more astounded. His solid British 
earth was, for the moment, rocking be- 
neath him. Even the immemorial re- 
spectability of Clapham Common was 
no longer secure from the assassins of 
a secret organization. When the first 
shock was over, the Press and the 
nation, with one voice, demanded in- 
creased restrictions on the sale of fire- 
arms. And ail the while the evidence 
of a weapon far more deadly than the 
dreaded Mauser pistol, sighted at in- 
finitely longer range than the dum-<dum 
bullets found in the “arsenal” in Gold 
Street, was overlooked. For it is not 
chiefly by pistol and bomb that inter- 
national Anarchism works. These are, 
it is true, incidents that sometimes ac- 
company Anarchist propaganda; but 
their use is, as yet, occasional and in- 
termittent. The weapon in constant 
and unintermittent use is, as we have 
said, far more effective and silent in 
its work; it is the weapon betrayed by 
the little noticed find of “literature” in 
the arsenal in Gold Street; and the 
public is as completely unaware of the 
extent of its manufacture and sale in 
England, as they were a month ago of 
the existence of arms and explosives, 
ready for use, within two miles of the 
Mansion House. 

What may very justly be described 
as a “complete arsenal” of anarchist 
literature lies before the present 
writer; an arsenal purchased within the 
last two months in London, and ob- 
tained, in some cases, in those very 


quarters where verbal denunciations of 
the recent outrages have been loud- 
est. For years the persuasive Anarch- 
ist pamphlet, the inflammatory Anarch- 
ist newspaper, have been freely sold 
and distributed throughout England, 
written in excellent English, and 
printed at presses established in Lon- 
don and the suburbs. For years the 
plausible doctrines contained in these 
pamphlets have been expounded by 
zealous speakers, with a range of audi- 
ence extending from Edinburgh to 
Plymouth. Now that results of the 
teachings of Anarchism have suddenly 
blazed up in our midst, it becomes of 
practical interest to observe the nature 
of that teaching, and the extent of its 
diffusion. 

As regards diffusion, we may cite the 
following rough jottings of some of the 
meetings held in England and Scot- 
land during 1909 and 1910: Glasgovw, 
June-July: Meetings held almost every 
Sunday at Goel Square; good audi- 
ences; steady sale of literature; Bar- 
rett’s exposition of Anarchist Com- 
munism lucid and full of vigor. Liver- 
pool, May 8th: Three meetings on Sun- 
day, and meetings on most nights in 
the week; Sunday evening crowd enor- 
mous; good sales of literature; copies 
of Freedom and pamphlets distributed. 
Tooting, October: Comrade Barrett de- 
livered an excellent address.- Stroud, 
November: Two addresses delivered 
under the auspices of the Stroud 
branch of the Independent Labor 
Party. Leicester, October: C. Kean ad- 
dressed a large crowd of the unem- 
ployed, and spoke effectively on Direct 
Action. (Direct Action, it may be ex- 
plained, is the technical Anarchist 
term for measures including theft, bur- 


glary, and assassination.) Leicester, 
July: We are getting hold of a lot of 
young folks and women. Newcastle, 
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November: Two demonstrations held 
in connection with the various Inde- 
pendent Labor Party and Social Demo- 
cratic Party branches of Newcastle 
and Gateshead. Walthamstow, Decem- 
ber: Propaganda meetings held during 
the winter; at the Independent Labor 
Party Club, 67A Erskine Road; Mala- 
testa lectured, in English, on Anarchy 
and Anarchism. (It will be remem- 
bered that The Times recently de 
scribed Malatesta as “the most able 
and often thought to be the most dan- 
gerous of Anarchist leaders.” ’) Paisley, 
September: £2 worth of pamphlets sold 
at four meetings. Edinburgh, Sep- 
tember: Rattling good meeting, opened 
by McAra. Manchester, August: A vig- 
orous open-air advocacy of Anarchism 
and Atheism is in progress; eight meet- 
ings held weekly; sales of literature, £1 
4s. 5d. Hyde Park, May Day, 1909: 
Most successful meeting; two thousand 
pamphlets on Anarchism were distrib- 
uted. May Day, 1910: eight thousand 
of new leaflet, What is Anarchism? dis- 
tributed. Birmingham, April: Two 
good meetings; sale of literature good, 
especially J. Blair Smith’s Direct Action 
v,. Legislation. Glasgow, March: Turner 
lectured; comrades journeyed from 
Ayr, Paisley, and Kilmarnock. Cam- 
berwell, January: S. Carlyle Potter 
spoke at a debate at the Camberwell 
branch of the Independent Labor 
Party; the branch gave us a very cor- 
dial welcome; leaflets given to all. 
Plymouth, November: Socialist League 
desires services of a good Anarchist 
speaker; two outdoor meetings held 
weekly. Leeds, October: Sollitt spoke 
to large crowds on the reasons for the 
revolt in the trades unions; the ideas 
of Anarchism and Direct Action were 
well received. North London Anarchist 
Group, October: Very successful meet- 
ings in Regent’s Park; literature sales 
good. Norwich, June: The Labor 
Church was again at our disposal; a 


“Times,” January 4, 1911. 
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“convivial” was held on Saturday even- 
ing; on Saturday, Turner spoke on the 
Revolt of Labor. Leeds, October: C. 
Kean completed his five-months’ tour 
of England and Scotland. 

These memoranda leave no doubt as 
to the fact that Anarchism is being 
freely and attractively taught in Png- 
land. The penny literature now in cir- 
culation is no less conclusive as to the 
nature of the teaching. To take a 
typical example, the Anarchist—being 
above all things “international” and of 
no country—places patriotism high in 
his list of human crimes. “Patriot- 
ism,” wrote the great Anarchist leader 
Bakunin, “is an evil, a narrow and a 
fatal custom.” “When we have under- 
mined the patriotic lie,” writes the fa- 
mous American Anarchist, Emma Gold- 
man, “we shall have cleared the path 
for that great structure wherein all na- 
tionalities shall be united into a uni- 
versal brotherhood.” The doctrine is 
expounded through fifteen pages of a 
penny pamphlet entitled Patriotism a 
menace to Liberty, the cover of which 
exhibits a brutal hag carrying the ban- 
ner of “Patriotism” and trampling un- 
der foot the prostrate form of a young 
and beautiful “Liberty.” It is inter- 
esting to compare the Anarchist doc- 
trines concerning patriotism with those 
of the Independent Labor Party and of 
the organizers of Socialist Sunday 
Schools. In a recent Report of the 
Independent Labor Party it is stated 
that “patriotism is one of the weapons 
used by the enemies of the people to 
blind them to facts.”? At a bazaar 
held at Caxton Hall, on behalf of the 
Socialist Sunday Schools, last Decem- 
ber, the Christmas number of the Young 
Worker, the organ of Socialist propa- 
ganda among young people, was on 
sale. On the cover appears this state- 
ment: “When working men and 
women become ‘patriotic’ they merely 


2 “Report of the Annual Conference 
of Independent Labor Party,” 1907. 
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help ... . to bring about their own 
destruction.” * The translation of these 
doctrines into direct action has been ac- 
complished in an elementary school at 
Leith. On Empire Day a Socialist 
member of the Leith school authority 
visited the school and addressed the 
children. “It is unnnecessary to re- 
cord any more,’ writes The Young So- 
cialist, “except that, as a result, the 
children were never asked to salute the 
flag, which was done in all the other 
schools.”* In London and in every 
county in England, Socialist Sunday 
Schools are at work, with attendances 
varying from 300 to 150, 50, or 30, as 
the case may be. In Liverpool an An- 
archist school is now’ established in 
the Independent Labor Party Rooms, 1 
Clarendon Terrace, at which some 50 
children attend. Truly there are 
means more efficient than Mauser bul- 
lets of riddling the national flag. 

The elimination of patriotism is but 
one step to the social goal of the An- 
archist. The remaining steps, and the 
ultimate goal to be reached, are all 
set forth very clearly in our arsenal of 
pamphlets. As for the goal itself, 
Anarchism aims at the reconstruction 
of human society into world-wide 
groups of loosely federated men and 
women, living under no compulsion, 
moral or material. “We foresee mil- 
lions and millions of groups,” writes 
that leading scientific and practical ex- 
ponent of Anarchism and distinguished 
geographer, Prince Krapotkin, “freely 
constituting themselves for all the va- 
ried needs of human beings”; and he 
quotes Fourier, “Take pebbles, put 
them into a box and shake them and 
they will arrange themselves in a mo- 
saic that you could never get by en- 
trusting to anyone the work of arrang- 
ing them harmoniously.” This doc- 


3 _ Young Worker,” December, 
1910. 
*“The Young Socialist,” October, 


1910. 
* January, 1910. 


trine of the free, ungoverned group is 
the groundwork of Anarchist social 
philosophy. Let society, says Krap- 
otkin, “develop itself freely . . . by 
the free union of free groups.” These 
groups shall not even be controlled by 
the community. Anarchist Commun- 
ism, we are told, “maintains that most 
valuable of all conquests, individual 
liberty.” In the groups of the new 
world “the sentiment of sociability, 
which is common to human beings, as 
it is to all animals living in society, 
will be able to develop itself freely. 

Each individual will be able to 
give free rein to his inclinations and 
his passions, without any other re- 
straint than the love and respect of 
those who surround him.’* These 
world-wide groups are to be freed alike 
from the “fetish” law, and from the 
“poison” religion; from the existence of 
private or even of collective property, 
and from all authority. Then, when 
“the great sources of moral depravity— 
capitalism, religion, -justice, govern- 
ment’’—have ceased to exist, the hu- 
man race will live in a “free evolution 
both of the individual and of society”; 
everything will be at the disposition of 
all; there will be no more hunger or 
want; and man will attain the full ex- 
pansion of his faculties, the “superior 
development of what is original in 
him, the greatest fruitfulness of intel- 
ligence, feeling, and will.”* It will be 
seen that the ideal of the Anarchist is 
not merely that of the criminal outlaw. 
He has conceived a form of society 
which, according to the faith that is 
in him, will “sum up all that is most 
beautiful and most durable in the prog- 
ress of humanity.” To return to the 
practical measures by which this ideal 
is to be achieved. Patriotism, as we 
have seen, is to be dismissed. But, 


* “Anarchism in Socialistic Evolu- 
tion.” P. Krapotkin. d. 

* “Anarchism: its Philosophy and 
Ideal.” P. Krapotkin. 1d. “Anarchy,” 
E. Malestesta. 14. 
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first and foremost, our pamphlets teach 
the “flinging overboard Law, Religion, 
and Authority.”* As to authority, “let 
the hearts of our youths be fired,” cries 
Krapotkin, in his penny pamphlet, Au 
Appeal to the Young, “with that glorious 
revolutionary enthusiasm which in- 
flamed the souls of our ancestors”; let 
them “wish to stab all tyrants there 
and then”; let them revolt against laws 
which decree that “this man who shot 
at a crowned murderer should be im- 
prisoned for life.” This pamphlet was 
on sale at the bazaar for the National 
Society of Socialist Sunday Schools, 
held last December at Caxton Hall; and 
it is interesting to compare the senti- 
ments of the famous Anarchist, Kra- 
potkin, with those published in the 
chief organ of the English Social Dem- 
ocratie Party, the widely circulated 
weekly paper Justice. “There are cir- 
cumstances,” writes Justice, “in which 
even assassination becomes justifiable.’” 
In another page a reference occurs to 
“certain poisonous and dangerous crea- 
tures whose existence is so inimical 
to humanity that they are destroyed 
without mercy wherever found.” And 
when we find the Socialist leader-writer 
heartily wishing that some kindly ter- 
rorist would send the Russian Emper- 
or’s “blood-besotted soul to its father 
the devil,” Krapotkin’s description of 
the Anarchist’s modest consciousness 
of “having done well when he kills a 
tyrant or a viper,” falls comparatively 
flat. 

Every grade of authority is equally 
repugnant to the Anarchist ideal. 
“Repudiate all the tyrants of to-day, 
high and low,” is the last word of the 
pamphlet entitled The Pyramid of Au- 
thority; an exhortation which gains in 
point when we place beside it Mala- 
testa’s explanation of the uses of pow- 


der and melinite, printed in a dialogue 
* “Anarchist Morality.” P. Krapot- 


kin. ‘ 
® “Justice,” July 3rd, 1909. “Justice,” 
9. 


May 29th, 190 
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between two working men under the 
title of A Talk about Anarchist Commun- 
ism. Both these pamphlets are sold at 
one penny; that by Malatesta has 
reached a seventh edition; and they are 
both specially recommended by An- 
archist organizers as “splendid things 
to place in the hands of the people,” 
and as “selling readily at open-air meet- 
ings.” In this matter of the use of 
explosives it is again interesting to no- 
tice how the sentiments of the An- 
archist penny pamphlet receive a still 
wider circulation in the Socialist penny 
paper. The recent assassinations by 
bombs in India will be fresh in the 
minds of our readers. Also the fact 
that a revolutionist named Savakar has 
been convicted by the High Court of 
Bombay of distributing copies of a 
work dealing with the preparation of 
bombs and dangerous explosives suit- 
able for Anarchist outrages. The Ex- 
ecutive of the Social Democratic Party 
issued a manifesto, in the columns of 
Justice, commenting on the case of this 
“high-minded young student”; this 
manifesto observes that English rule in 
India “has absolutely forced the most 
peaceful and submissive race in the 
world into Anarchist propaganda of 
deed”; and inquires what course is left 
to the enslaved of any country except 
“secret conspiracy and open assassina- 
tion.” It was decided to reprint this 
article in the vernacular, and to distrib- 
ute it throughout India. Which is-the 
more dangerous, the Anarchist who 
manufactures the bomb, or the inflam- 
matory writer who manufactures the 
Anarchist? This solidarity of feeling, 
this mutual aid as regards propaganda, 
between Anarchists and Socialists of 
all parties, should a leading Anarchist 
be arrested, has received striking proof 
during the recent arrest and trial of 
Dr. Denjiro Kotoku and twenty-three 
other Japanese Anarchists and Social- 
1909. Propa- 


” “Freedom,” June, 


ganda Notes. 
" “Justice,” August 27th, 1010. 
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The charge was that of plotting 
against the life of the Emperor, and 
the accused were threatened with ex- 
ecution. Freedom, the English Anarch- 
ist newspaper, organized a vigorous 
campaign of protest to which “Social- 
ists of all parties” responded. “We 
must not,” cried the Anarchist journal- 
ist, “wait until Japan has martyred her 
Ferrer.” Dr. Kotoku had founded a 
journal, named Iron and Fire, for pop- 
ularizing the idea of Anarchist Com- 
munism, together with other maga- 
zines, and had been active in translat- 
ing into Japanese the writings of An- 
archist leaders. The details of his plot 
against the life of the Emperor had 
not yet been made public, and Freedom 
did not hesitate to assume the trial to 
be “a planned legal murder.” The 
speakers at the protest meeting an- 
nounced in the columns of Freedom in- 
cluded the Anarchists T. Turner and 
J. Tochatti, and the well-known Social- 
ist Mr. Herbert Burrows.” Further, 
the meeting, organized by English An- 
archists, was advertised in the famous 
Socialist paper the Clarion” under a 
first line “Tyranny in Japan,” and with 
a concluding exhortation, “come and 
show your solidarity with your Japan- 
ese comrades.” The editor of the Social- 
ist Justice followed on with an appeal 
headed “Shall our Comrades Die?’ and 
concluding, “‘Don’t let Capitalism have 
blood if you can help it.” And last, 
but by no means least, on December 
10th the Independent Labor Party’s in- 
ternational demonstration at the Al- 
bert Hall, at which Mr. J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, M.P., and other labor leaders 
were present, “shouted with holy joy” 
—we quote the official account of the 
proceedings—when one of the speakers 
referred to Kotoku and his fellow pris- 
On the day following, at Brad- 


ists. 


oners. 


2 “Freedom,” December, 1910. 
% “Clarion,” December 2nd, 1910. 
™ “Labor Leader,” December 16th, 


1910. 


*% A month later Dr. Kotoku and his 
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ford, Mr. W. C. Anderson, chairman 
of the Bradford Independent Labor 
Party, again referred to “our twenty- 
six comrades” in Japan. “They can- 
not choke Freedom, even with the 
blood of Freedom,” cried Mr. Ander- 
son. “For every man who falls a mar- 
tyr to Liberty, a hundred will spring up 
to take his place. So our great cause 
goes on.” Exactly. But what 
cause? That of the Independent Labor 
Party, or of Anarchism? And how? 
By plots to assassinate rulers?* 

The Anarchist hatred of all represen- 
tatives of authority, includes an active 
propaganda against those whom Mal- 
atesta designates as the most pernicious 
class of functionaries—the police.” 
This is natural, both on philosophic and 
on practical grounds; but it is inter- 
esting to notice that even on this point 
of defamation of the police we have re- 
sponsible English Socialists in active 
agreement with the “most dangerous” 
of Anarchist leaders. No Anarchist 
propaganda could be more effective for 
sowing the seeds of disorder than the 
amazing comment on the _ recent 
Houndsditch outrages printed in Justice 
of January 14th. The suggestion made 
is that the above crime “was part of 
an elaborate plot” on the part of the 
English police themselves, “engineered 
by the international police, mouchards, 
and agents provocateurs, in order to 
strike a blow at the right of asylum in 
this country.” The paper proceeds, “the 
sacrifice of life, even amongst the de- 
fenders of law and order, has very fre- 
quently characterized the abominable 
plots of Azeff and similar agents pro- 
rocateurs.” It is a trifle too obvious of 
the editor of Justice to add that “our 
sympathies are entirely with the po- 
lice.” Such an observation in such a 
context recalls a remark in the famous 


twenty-four fellow-accused were sen- 
tenced to death for conspiring against 
the life of the Emperor. On receiving 
his sentence, Kotoku cried, “Long live 
Anarchy!” 


%* “Anarchy.” Malatesta. id 
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Socialist journal Vorwdrts: “We must 
guard against compromising ourselves 
before the people by declaring what 
we really wish; this would be a want of 
tactics.” * 

It will be seen that the penny pam- 
philets so freely distributed by Anarchist 
hands aim at every representative of 
authority; but their work does not 
stop here. They undermine the sanc- 
tion for all exercise of authority, the 
respect for law itself. We leave our 
readers to imagine the effect on street 
audiences of passages such as these 
“We say, ‘Despise law and all its at- 
tributes!’ In place of the cowardly 
phrase ‘Obey the law,’ our cry is ‘Re- 
volt against all laws!’” Again, “Law 
has no title to the respect of man. Born 
of violence, and superstition, and es- 
tablished in the interests of the con- 
sumer, priest, and rich exploiter, it 
must be utterly destroyed on the day 
when the people desire to break their 
chains.” “The law is noth- 
ing but an instrument for the domina- 
tion of the toiling masses by the rich 
idlers, and the first duty of 
the revolutionists will be to make a 
bonfire of all existing laws, as they will 
of all titles to property.” “ 

The two great obstacles, authority 
and law, having been disposed of, the 
Anarchist free groups have yet some 
work to do. In the first place, all pri- 
vate property must be ended. The 
people must “abolish private property 
by a violent expropriation, taking pos- 
session in the name of the whole com- 
munity of the wealth accumulated,” 
says Prince Krapotkin. Now we know 
why the Houndsditch murderers were 
called, by the more learned newspa- 
pers, “expropriators.” Not content 


7 The campaign of defamation 
against the police, carried on in “An- 
archist” pamphlets, has lately been 
shared by the “Social Democrat” and 
the “Labor Leader,” the organ of the 
1LL.P. Dealing with the Welsh strikes, 
the former declares that, apart from 
the sacking of shops at Tonypandy, all 
injury to persons and property “was 
provoked by the police.” The latter 
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with supporting the doctrine of “ex- 
propriation” by mere academic argu- 
ment, Krapotkin suggests some prac- 
tical methods of application: “If we 
were to take an inventory of all the 
clothes, and stuff for clothing, accumu- 
lated in the shops and stores of the 
large towns, we should find probably 
that there was enough to enable the 
commune to offer garments to all citi- 
zens of both sexes.” The method of 
“expropriation,” recommended in such 
detail by our distinguished guest, 
Prince Krapotkin, formed the subject 
for an illuminating discussion at the 
International Anarchist Congress, held 
three years ago at Amsterdam. Thus, 
the delegate Croiset affirmed, in an epi- 
gram of delightful simplicity, that the 
principle of life is “Me first, and then 


the rest.” The delegate Nacht de- 
clared that “he should make straight 
for active expropriation.” Vorhyzek, 


not yet, as it seems, fully persuaded of 
the Anarchist dogma that “all belongs 
to everyone,” wished to make the per- 
sonal declaration that “he could not 
consider expropriation for individualist 
uses a clean method of life.” This 
view was promptly contested by dele- 
gate Goldman, who declared that “as 
to expropriation, this must be judged 
entirely according to individual cases. 
It would be obviously absurd to strike 
off a member of a group because he 
had been forced to steal for his own in- 
dividual needs.” To the student of 
the Anarchist penny pamphlet the com- 
bination in Houndsditch of burglars’ 
tools and Mauser pistols, of jemmies 
and Anarchist books, affords no diffi- 
culty. The one is the complement of 
the other. “Conception,” to quote 
Krapotkin once again, “is already a 
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beginning ef action.” The domain of 
ideas expands to the “sphere of action.” 
Houndsditch appears to be the latest 
sphere of action as regards the Anarch- 
ist doctrine of “expropriation.” 

Two points remain to be noticed con- 
cerning the new world of Anarchism. 
The social ideal of Anarchist philoso- 
phy does not include marriage. And 
the Anarchist faith rejects all forms of 
religion. The current teaching as re- 
gards marriage is perfectly explicit. 
In a leaflet now sold in London at 4s. 
per 1,000, and entitled What is Anarch- 
ism? the question is asked, “Do you be- 
lieve in marriage?’ “We believe 
love in itself sufficient,” is the reply. 
To the question as to the stability of 
such unions the answer is that the de- 
sire to separate is cause sufficient. To 
the further question of what then be- 
comes of the family, the popular An- 
archist catechism retorts, “A family 
which is held together by external force 
had better be disrupted.”*” On the 
first of May last, 8,000 copies of this 
leaflet were distributed in Hyde Park. 
As regards their propaganda concern- 
ing marriage, the Anarchists are again 
in complete union with leading Social- 
ists. For instance, the famous Ger- 
man Socialist, Bebel, perhaps the most 
revered of living Socialist leaders, de- 
clares, in his book Woman, published in 
England at Is., “should incompatibil- 
ity, disappointment, or dislike, ensue, 
morality demands the dissolution of a 
tie that has become unnatural and 
therefore immoral.” ™ And the identity 
of idea is even more fundamental. 
“The conceptions of good and evil 
among men and the other animals are 
identical,” writes the Anarchist leader 
Krapotkin.” “Man and woman be- 


*° “What is Anarchism?” 4s. per 
1,000. 

2 “Woman.” August Bebel. 1s. 

2 “Anarchist Morality.” Krapotkin. 
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ing animals can we talk of matrimony 
on indissoluble bonds?” asks the So- 
cialist leader Bebel. The activity of 
the combined propaganda on this point 
is worth noting. Bebel’s Woman is 
strongly recommended by the well- 
known Socialist, Mrs. Dora Montefiore, 
to every Socialist woman.” It is among 
the books specially recommended for 
girls’ classes, of the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen, in the curriculum of the large 
Socialist Sunday School at Hyde.* 

As regards religion, the position 
taken up by current Anarchist prop- 
aganda is entirely hostile. “We de- 
clare war,” cries Krapotkin, “against the 
trinity of Law, Religion, and Author- 
ity.” “Religion is a superstition that 
originated in man’s mental inability to 
solve natural phenomena.” By “fling- 
ing overboard Religion,” mankind will 
regain possession of their moral prin- 
ciple. Religion is a poison. It is 
one of the “four great sources of moral 
depravity.” The free individuals com- 
posing the free groups of the new world 
will have “rejected God.” * These are 
the teachings disseminated by Anarch- 
ism. In them we find once more iden- 
tity of thought, though less violence in 
expression, with the teachings dissem- 
inated by leading Socialists. Thus 
Mr. H. S. Wishart, secretary of the 
Leeds Independent Labor Party, has 
written a penny pamphlet, now in a 
second edition, the first section of 
which is headed, “Christ as a ven- 
omous poison.” The twelve pages that 
follow do not bear quotation.” Mr. 
Blatchford expressed similar views in 
a recent signed article in the Clarion. 
Ve will take a typical extract:—“Reli- 
gion is all bad, because it is all based 
upon some form of pretended inspira- 
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tion, and because it is none of it true. 

The delusion of a divine reve 
lation has been a curse to the world.” * 
The Clarion at one time advertised a 
circulation of 88,000. The official or- 
gan of the Social Democratic Party, 
Justice, printed last October ar article 
by Mrs. Montefiore, passages of which 
rival the utterances of Mr. Wishart. 
There is little to choose between the 
current propaganda of Anarchism and 
Socialism in the virulence of their at- 
tack on religion. 

The Anarchists of England have as 
yet only broken ground in the matter 
of propaganda among children. But 
the success of the pioneer Anarchist 
school, established in Liverpool, is of 
special interest, as this school, at which 
some fifty children attend, is one of 
the Modern Schools, conducted accord- 
ing to the teaching of that famous An- 
archist, Francisco Ferrer, who was re- 
cently executed for complicity in a 
fierce revolutionary outbreak at Barce- 
lona. Ferrer, it will be remembered, 
founded the International League of 
Vodern. Schools in Paris, and also an or- 
ganization of “Free Schools” in Spain, 
conducted on a system sufficiently at- 
tractive to pupils and parents inclined 
to Anarchist license. In five years 
fifty of these schools were spreading 
Anarchist teaching throughout Spain, 
teaching of which the character ap- 
pears from Ferrer’s own words: “The 
public educator can do nothing until he 
is liberated from the triple restraint of 
religious, patriotic, and economic preju- 
dices.” Ferrer’s comrades describe 
him as “a synthesis of Anarchy,” and 
as a friend of all phases of Anarchist 
thought and action. As regards his 
schools, Ferrer desired, as he himself 
stated, to give instruction “free, abso- 
lutely free, of religious and some social 
prejudices.” The nature of the “social 
prejudices” which this “synthesis of 


7 “Clarion,” July ist, 1910. 
* “Freedom,” November, 1909. 


Anarchy” wished to remove from the 
minds of his pupils may easily be in- 
ferred. In the month following Fer- 
rer’s execution the Liverpool school 
children were addressed on the “mar- 
tyrdom” of their founder, and fre- 
quently applauded the speaker. If 
the Ferrer schools do not increase in 
England it will not be for want of zeal 
on the part of English Anarchists. In 
a recent article, Mr. R. James, who is 
closely associated with the Liverpool 
Modern School, asks, “What are we 
Anarchists doing to spread our ideas 
amongst the young people of tender 
years? I contend that this was Fer- 
rer’s principal work. The mind 
of the child is more susceptible to 
change than the mind of a man, too 
often steeped in patriotism and reli- 
gion. Gather a few lads and lasses to- 
gether, and tell them that government 
and gods are false and treacherous. 
Do it now.” ” 

“Do it now” is an excellent maxim. 
What is the practical moral of these 
experiences of Anarchist propaganda, 
as carried on in England at the pres- 
ent moment? The answer lies in one 
word—legislate. A distinguished ex- 
pert of Scotland Yard, Inspector 
Sweeney, who was in charge for many 
years of Anarchist matters, has no 
doubt as to the effectiveness and range 
of this propaganda, or of the need of 
restriction. Speaking to a representa- 
tive of the Evening Standard concern- 
ing the recent outrages, Inspector 
Sweeney said: “I have little doubt that 
the perpetrators, all young men, had 
come under the influence of eloquent 
preachers of the doctrines of Anarchy. 
The harm these Anarchist speakers do 
is enormous. The assassins of Gar- 
field, the Empress of Austria, Presi- 
dent Carnot, and other heads of State, 
were all young men whose minds had 
been poisoned by those who preach 
these doctrines. . . . Seven years 
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ago I said the only way to stamp out 
the danger was to deal with the 
preachers.” Inspector Sweeney recom- 
mends the enactment of a law that any- 
one who advocates Anarchism should 
be guilty of at least a misdemeanor, if 
not of felony. The free citizens of 
America, with their sound business 
common sense, have placed on the Stat- 
ute Book of New York, a Criminal An- 
archy Law under which any person 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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preaching Anarchism is liable to im- 
prisonment for ten years or a 5,000 dol- 
lar (£1,000) fine; and any person letting 
or allowing a hall to be used for An- 
archist meetings can be sent to prison 
for two years. Let us restrict, by all 
means, the sale of firearms. But let 
us also reinember that it is the speaker, 
and the writer, the printer and the dis- 
tributor of pamphlets and newspapers, 


who impel the man behind the pistol. 
G. 





BARBIZON. 


I was for some time a consistent 
Barbizonian; et ego in Arcadia vixi, it 
Was a pleasant season; and that noise- 
less hamlet lying close among the bor- 
ders of the wood is for me, as for so 
many others, a green spot in memory.— 
R. L. Stevenson, Fontainebleau. 


wayfarer, the 
comes to a 


To the philosophic 
changed character that 
town or village is a matter to engage 
the interest. As with men so with 
hamlets: the features may remain the 
same, there may be few added wrin- 
kles and not more than one or two 
new houses, but the expression is al- 
tered so that it more truly represents 
the new habits. To me, coming, after 
the lapse of no more than five years, 
to renew my acquaintanceship with 
Barbizon, there were many unremem- 
bered signs that blurred the old im- 
pression; to the men of thirty years 
ago, to the free republicans of Siron’s 
Inn, there would be, I fancy, an unrec- 
ognized stranger in whose companion- 
ship they would with difficulty recall 
the familiar glances of a _ pleasant 
friend, now dead. The forest stands 
at the door of the village, still un- 
changed; there still are glades, and 
they are not difficult to find, where 
you may wander undisturbed, dream- 
ing what dreams you will; the Long 
Rocher, the Bas Bréau, and the Reine 


Blanche show, it may be supposed, a 
minimum of change; the blue marks, 
on rock and tree-stem, shall, now as 
yesterday, guide the wanderer back to 
dinner and to bed. But amongst these 
pleasant places, in the silence of the 
forest, a man intent on meditation 
must keep a eye him; 
snares are set for him on every side. 
For should he be too lost to bis sur- 
roundings, wandering on in a mixed 
company of dead of future 
hopes, vainly imagining himself upon 
the threshold of great artistic achieve- 
ment, he will likely stumble upon a 
family of picknickers, whose innocent 
enjoyment and undoubted mirth 
chase away his fancies, and send him 


wary about 


men and 


will 


fuming down a less frequented path. 
For him “the broad white causeway 
of the Paris road” is become a dusty 
horror, which at all must he 
shunned; no longer “only at intervals” 
is the “vehicle of the cruising tourist” 
seen “far away and faintly audible,” 
but rather at all times of the day, and 
very frequently, does it go by with a 
maximum of noise and enveloped in a 
choking cloud of dust. But let him not 
complain; he can avoid the highway — 
even, with a little care, the picnic 
party, which stirs not very far from 
its supply of food — and in some sun- 
lit aisle, or resting beneath the shadow 


costs 
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of some lizard-haunted rock, may 
shape his thoughts in peace. The 


Gorges d’Apremont will surely provide 
him with some lonely spot; and, sup- 
posing him to be in a mood of idle- 
ness, disinclined to wander far afield, 
there is a quiet valley just beyond the 
Nid d'Amour des Peintres, a place of 
bracken and coo] shade, where he may 
luy long odds on finding solitude. 

So he may refresh himself, with no 
mere than the vague consciousness of 
# possible interruption to disturb him. 
among scenes that have charmed a 
generation that is past. He will de- 
light in the subtle spell which the 
place casts; he will have profit of his 
idleness; and if he be endowed with 
any decent sense of justice. will pay the 
passing tribute of his thoughts to those 
whose writings and whose pic- 
tures led him to this pleasant play- 
ground. To that band of artists, to 
Rousseau, Millet, and Stevenson, who 
found in this forest of Fontainebleau 
a friend that was kind to them, and, 
through their vision, kind to many 
others, he should, sitting at ease in the 
well-furnished chamber of his mind. 
“turn down an empty glass.” 

But to be in such company, when 
the bells of Barbizon or of Chailly 
may be heard in the silence of the for- 
est, is to touch a note of melancholy; 
for at such times the village of the 
past will confront the new masque- 
rader, and in the comparison a cause 
for complaint will be found. As the 
sights and sounds of the new Barbizon 
fall upon his senses, when, coming 
from the forest, the village street lies 
before him peopled with a crowd of 
tourists, the meditative traveller will 
suffer some disquiet, bearing Fate a 
grudge that the spot is no longer as it 
used to be. 

Already. when Stevenson described 
the village and its inn nearly thirty 
years ago. the danger threatened, the 
shadow of dissolution haunted the din- 


men 
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has 


ner-table at Siron’s. The blow 
fallen; the ancient peace has fled; the 
bourgeois and the tourist have knocked 
with such unfailing persistence at the 
gate that the door has been opened, 
and the whole place has been invaded 
by their respectable and noisy pres- 
ence. The artist has cried his threat- 
ened “Not here, O Apollo!” and the 
summer sees him no more at Barbizon. 
“The lesson of unlimited credit” is un- 
learned by the present race of inn- 
keepers; and the impecunious traveller, 
though he be an honored master in 
the House Beautiful of art, must stcil 
darkly from his lodgings, leaving his 
baggage behind him, if he be minded 
to leave his bill unpaid. 

No more does an inexorable com- 
munity of artists drive the objection- 
able stranger from its doors; rather the 
community itself is gone, seeking with 
ap. ever-growing despair some quiet 
corner to which the circular ticket 
gives no access, where the noise of the 
excursion is not heard. A little while 
ago and the artist chose the spot that 
called to him, and there established 
himself in comfort and great freedom: 
being ever mindful of his own con- 
venience, which must be seen to in- 
clude that of a lean purse, he settled 
not far from Paris, withstanding the 
half-hearted invasion of the layman 
world. Today his enemy has tri- 
umphed, and he himself is fled and 
routed, hiding in quiet corners and in 
small numbers, lest the report of a 
prosperous settlement should bring the 
army of guide-book equipped pleasure- 
seekers about his ears. 

And so to Barbizon the artist comes 
no more; or coming, arrives quietly and 
when the tourist is gone, straggling in, 
himself and fellows, like pale shades 
that haunt the scenes of ancient splen- 
dor, all the pride of ownership de 
parted, and content to catch the fad- 
ing color of late autumn or the first 
stirring of the early spring. Then 
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when the families, the small trades- 
man with his brood, the stranger 
“from across the seas,” have departed; 
when the dust and noise of their tran- 
sit has died down, when for a breath- 
ing-space its former peace descends 
upon the village, they come back, 
the sobered artist men—back to 
the inn of Siron, changed and altered, 
back to a rehabilitated Barbizon, 
where they must pay their shot and 
live the life of the “intelligent bour- 
geois,” or suffer ignominious expulsion 
or the rigors of the law. 

And at the inn of Siron, whither in 
pious pilgrimage they turn their steps, 
all is changed. Siron is gone these 
many years; Barbizon had yet to buy 
new clothes when death came to him. 
The inn itself, now flaunting a new 
title and a new proprietor, offers to 
the world a face so altered that old 
friends might pass it by. In place of 
the old plastered front, there is erected 
a conscientious imitation of a timbered 
building much decayed, the ravages of 
time being faithfully represented by 
the brush of the house decorator. 
Carved beams that might grace baro- 
nial halls are affixed to the facade. 
St. Hubert about to fall from his horse 
in an ecstasy of astonishment at sight 
of the stag—this surely the master- 
piece of the complacent decorator — 
conveys a nice suggestion of the 
sylvan nature of the neighborhood. A 
new sign creaks in the wind. Within 
much is new: a more conventional 
comfort has superseded the old order. 
Buildings to house the new invader 
have sprung up round the garden, elec- 
tric lamps hang from the trees, so that 
the tourist, seated on the former site 
of cabbages, may enjoy at his ease 
his dinner and the summer night, con- 
juring up the while visions of Robert 
Louis Stevenson and other strangely 
clad, eccentric artist folk. “The high 
inn-chamber, panelled with indifferent 
pictures,” still remains; but here again 
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the old character is gone, and the 
change is surely marked by the neat- 
ness of the apartment, which pro- 
claims it a habitation rarely used. 
Candles no longer gutter here, talk and 
laughter seldom disturb the night; oc- 
casionally, when the weather is bad or 
the evening chilly, a party of tourists 
will take refuge in the room; at other 
times it may be seen empty, exuding 
a strong odor of paint, aping in some- 
what pathetic fashion the manner of 
anu exhibition of painting. As I last 
saw it a short while ago, its exhibits 
would claim no high standard of art- 
istic merit, yet it was distinguished be- 
yond any exhibition that I have ever 
seen. Facing the door and covering 
the greater portion of one wall were 
many canvases from the same hand— 
pictures I dare not call them. The 
crudest oleographs, set cheek by jowl 
with texts upon some cottage wall, 
had certainly put them to a blushing 
shame. The hand of their creator, it 
would appear, is very fruitful, so that 
his accumulated output might well be- 
come a danger to the village had he 
not the pleasing habit of scraping his 
canvases when the winter calls him 
back to Paris. He is reported a man 
of means, and is named an untiring 
worker—a combination of circum- 
stances that surely does him credit. 
In the name of faithful service, it is 
much to be regretted that this zealous 
slave of the goddess had not known 
Barbizon in other days; amidst a com- 
munity of artists he had likely learned 
a lesson, and turned energy to 
other things. 

An established tradition is a thing 
the hand of time is slow to kill; so 
about this forest village there still 
hangs a diminished population of 
painters, living apart from the tourist, 
shunning as far as possible his con- 
tact. but haunting the place which was 
sacred to their tribe. Men of sub- 
owning carefully kept villas, 


his 


stance, 
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some of them,—one, at least, the 
holder of a name greatly honored in 
the world of art,— but, for the most 
part, men to whom success or failure 
has become established, who seek, 
amid pleasant surroundings, domestic 
quiet and ease. Youth with its energy, 
noisy in its hope of recognition, has 
passed the village by. The tourist to 
whom, despite the most careful up- 
bringing, the painter, equipped with 
the materials of his work, is always 
something of a side-show, has driven 
the worker into hiding. The noise of 
the motor-car; the shouts of intending 
picnie parties; the strains of the Tzi- 
gane orchestra making a brave show 
ubove the clatter of dishes; the pros- 
pect of fashionable dresses being dis- 
played in the gardens of the new ho- 
tels; a much-frequented village street 
—such things will force the artist, his 
head full of dreams of work, into the 
closest concealment. Occasionally, in 
the early hours of the morning, while 
most of the pleasure-parties are yet 
engaged with their coffee or their 
toilet, a furtive figure, carrying the 
apparatus of his craft with something 
of defiance, may be seen stealing down 
the village street, coming from the for- 
est: there, since the first dawn of day, 
he has painted at some spot already 
chosen by a hundred of his predeces- 
sors, which now, from nine of the 
morning until dark, is filched from him 
by the conquerors of the village. So 
at Barbizon the life of the vanquished 
is hard to support. The tide may turn; 
the approval of the populace may be 
diverted: but the restoration of the art- 
ist republic to its full powers will, or 
T am much mistaken, remain the un- 
realized dream of faithful loyalists. 
The village is now concerned with 
other interests: it is connected with the 
outer world by a steam tramway 
which occupies the greater portion of 
the village street; a man may step from 
his inn door into the train, and within 
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two hours be seated in his café on the 
boulevards of Paris; the morning paper 
comes to Barbizon, so that the inhabit- 
aunts may read it as they sip their 
coffee. But for the forest, which un- 
moved surveys so many changes, and 
for a certain quiet clearness of the air, 
the place is in a fair way to lose its 
individual character, and to become 
classed with a mass of doubtful com- 
panions as a minor holiday resort. To 
the native Barbizonian, who by reason 
of a weight of years does not reckon 
this connection of the village with the 
town the sign-manual of happiness and 
ef success, the rapid disappearance of 
all traces of the old life should be a 
circumstance of much regret. One old 
dame of my acquaintance is, in any 
case, inclined to style the bargain but 
a poor exchange. To Madame Veuve 
Siron the old order held something that 
the new can never give. 

And here, in the dislike of this old 
Barbizonian to that which now pre- 
vails, there is something more than the 
alarmed distrust of age; there is the 
memory of a village which made its 
way with a pleasant independence, and 
which was not minded to seek an en- 
trance to fashionable entertainments 
clothed by a country tailor. The peas- 
ant if he is once persuaded to a loss 
of interest in his country life, if in a 
moment of folly he sets to copying the 
manners of his neighbors in the town. 
is embarked upon a road of failure. 
Having belittled his own merits so 
that they appear to him as defects, he 
foolishly attempts to model his life as 
far as possible on that of the citizen. 
and lacking both opportunity and 
training for such a way of living, ar- 
rives at monetary loss and needless dis- 
eontent. 

La Veuve Siron is of the old peas- 
antry. now but rarely found in the 
vicinity of towns: the love of the land 
about her birthplace is more than the 
love she bears her children, and, since 
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it is wider, holds a stronger warp upon 
her life. To the man born of a long 
race of sires who have been masters 
of a tract of land, the blood that is his, 
holding its tradition of rule, is very 
but from the peasant, whose 
fathers served in place of ruling, the 
land must claim allegiance,—he is 
born of it, and his life is spent in tend- 
ing to its needs, this double 
claim upon him there is more than any 
offspring alone can show. Madame 
Siron born on the spot 
where, and her husband 
built, in part with their 
hands, “that excellent artist's barrack” 
which 
lor more than seventy years she slept, 
nnd ate, and lived on the same ground, 
making an occasional excursion, after, 
we may suppose, much talk and prepa- 
ration, to some village of the neigh- 
borhood. To have looked, night and 
morning, upon the same scene during 
so long a period; to have passed a life- 
time facing the same trees, with the 


dear; 


and in 


was same 


later, she 
some own 


housed such goodly company. 


same fields spread beyond the garden; 
to have maid, and wife, and 
mother, and never to have known 
strange rooms and new surroundings. 
have established oneself as a 
friend and intimate. In this business 
of mortality, in which we are all of 
necessity engaged, the wayfarer gains 
acquaintances which he may number 
by the hundred; he is hail-fellow-well- 


been 


is to 


met with many different ways of liv- 
ing: 
some; yet with no single phase of all the 
business around him is he really thor- 
oughly at home. He moves in a world 
where he sees many familiar faces, the 
city and the village, the high seas and 
the mountains, the west and the east: 
these he hold the honored 
panions of many pleasant years, but 
between himself and these acquaint- 
there stands the barrier of 
strangeness, a wall that cloaks suprise; 
much of their life is hid from him, and 


may com- 


ances 


he is the intimate, perhaps. of , 


he makes no complaint at the circum- 
stance. The resident envisages the 
thing in very different fashion; he 
seeks no large acquaintance, but hav- 
ing made one friend is content to rest 
in that till death. 
Though he misses much that had prob- 
ably pleased him, he faces no impreg- 
nable barrier, nor does he encounter, 
since he has looked so long on the 
kindly face of his friend, either sur- 
prise or want of welcome, and for him 
the years go on, placid and quiet. 

A journey very ordinary in its begin- 
ning, the life of Madame Veuve Siron; 
an affair in no way different from that 
of her When she had 
ripened to womanhood, a man sought 
her to wife; and since he had money 


companionship 


neighbors. 


but no land, and since she had land but 
no other dowry, he came to live with 
her, not she with him. Therefore as a 
nuirried woman, and Jater as a mother, 
she lived where birth had set her, hous- 
ing and feeding her parents as a decent 
peasant should. Then, the old couple 
dead, the younger generation formed 
plans for the arrest of prosperity. 
Madame Siron, it appear, 
seized with an inspiration, born of the 
chance milk to 
Their cottage had no more than two 
and the forest; 


would was 


sale of passers-by. 
houses set between it 
the nearest inn was at the other end of 
the village; people either going or com- 
ing from the wood, had often asked 
for drink. Now, where one person is 
found to drink milk, which was all the 
Sirons had to offer, ten may be found 
to drink wine. Along this road Mad- 
ame Siron argued, overcoming — there 
ix no matter for surprise in the cir- 
cumstance — the hesitation of her hus- 


band. Being a woman of action, she 
risked no return of her lord's timidity, 
but set a branch above the door, 
fore — such is the inference — her more 
slow-witted mate had fully realized the 
matter. And there, for a while, the en- 


terprise stood still, the Sirons gaining 


be- 
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no more than the price of casual re- 
freshments. Yet Fortune eyed the pair 
with kindness, and Chance was post- 
ing hot foot to the door. A painter—a 
Spaniard, if I have the story right — 
stood for the messenger of Fortune. 
He wished to paint the forest, in which 
thing he showed no originality, and he 
wished the Sirons to house him while 
he stopped at Barbizon, by which ac- 
tion he not only exhibited some enter- 
prise but established himself as the 
founder of a colony. Here was the 
occasion which had, doubtless, been in 
the woman’s mind when she set the 
branch above the door, and it may be 
imagined that neither the wife nor the 
husband was slow to use it. The wan- 
dering artist had cause to congratulate 
himself upon his choice, and said as 
much to his hosts: being, besides, dis- 
inclined to keep his new discovery to 
himself, he informed his friends of the 
excellent lodging which he had found, 
so that when he returned he came with 
a small company. 

With three or four guests, who pro- 
nounced themselves content with the 
entertainment offered to them, the Inn 
of Siron was fairly launched upon the 
world, and might be seen in a good 
way to play second fiddle to the estab- 
lished village hostelry; but Siron, even 
though he was something timid about 
the first step in a new enterprise, hav- 
ing begun the business, was not in- 
clined to see it fail through want of 
eareful tending. He was a shrewd 
man, and, according to his wife's state- 
ment, was not hazed in his judgment 
by dreams of riches, but was very 
much set en providing his evening 
years with comfort. He, therefore. 
seeing his chance, took firm hold of it, 
and shaped it to his purpose. A cer- 


tain class of men had come, unasked, 
to his door, and he was content to 
have that class and no other beside. 
The artist is an accommodating fellow, 
and in a world of rogues passably hon- 
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He has, moreover, one great vir- 
tue when judged from the standard of 
the village innkeeper — he is well con- 
tent to let appearances go by and to 


est. 


take things as he can get them. Give 
him decent food, some drink, and 2 
clean bed to sleep in, and, if he is al- 
lowed his liberty and encounters no 
restraint on the irregularity of his 
habits, he will pronounce himself satis- 
fied, although the service is of the 
roughest and the guest become 2 
waiter on himself. 

This the Sirons did not fail to recog- 
and from this amiable artistic 
Siron 


nize, 
habit they derived much benefit. 
himself might still work in the fields; 
his wife could manage the house, cook 
the food, and even find time to join 
her husband when the season called 
for extra hands. To have enticed the 
bourgeois to the inn would have been 
to double the labor of the place, to 
have encouraged an and 
more exacting race of clients, and to 
have driven the first comer from the 
Therefore, the host as much as 
imagine, 


occasional 


door. 
the guest, one is forced to 
was content to watch the cuttlefish at 
work, saw with great complaisance 
“the waters of his chosen pool” black- 
ened, and nightly sought the congratu- 
lations of his w fe, that the intruders 
had, again, been put to flight. 

From the first, such is Madame Si- 
ron’s statement, the business promise 
much as a home for artists; so that 
the establishment of the “barracks 
was no more than an affair of time. 
“The lesson of unlimited credit’ being 
learned, the innkeeper was in a_ posi- 
tion to secure not only the return of 
former guests, but the introduction of 
others of the same persuasion; and the 
house being accredited and patronized, 
having found and kept its public, grew 
in prosperity and in repute, to the sat- 
isfaction of both the keeper and the 
kept. 

Madame Siron is very emphatic upop 
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the point of giving credit: she will 
name it a thing impossible under pres- 
ent conditions, but essentially wise in 
the Barbizon of thirty years ago. Since 
she and her husband had need of very 
little capital to run the inn, they lost 
nothing from the fact that debts were 
ofien long unpaid; and since it was of 
the utmost importance to the commu- 
nity which they housed that all pay- 
ment might, if necessary, be much de- 
ferred, the guests themselves were con- 
cerned to see that the host incurred 
no such loss as should induce an altera- 
tion of his methods. “Today!” cries 
Madame Siron in scorn of this present 
which obliterates her yesterday, “To- 
day! No. When those who arrive 
at the door are always strangers, the 
thing holds good no longer.” Disclaim- 
ing any charity in the matter of pay- 
ments, this old hostess of the artists 
will lay the burden of changed circum- 
stances on the doorstep of the present 
time, suggesting that the tourist has 
banished the idea of trust. 

Therefore the artists came to Bar- 
and to the inn of Siron; ate 
what they were given; drank what 
they could find; and, conforming 
strictly to the habits of the place, paid 
their score when money came their 
way, but, whether they departed with 
a receipt in their pocket, or whether 
they set forth owing much, held their 
debt an affair of honor which must be 
cancelled on the first occasion. It is, 
in consequence, no matter for surprise 
that there remain to Madame Siron 
many pleasant memories of the com- 
pany that dwelt beneath her roof, or 
that, having these memories, she ho'ds 
beyond her neigh- 
bers in that so many of her guests 
have called her friend. Yet, that she 
is minded to pass over the achievement 
which came to some of them, and to 
dwell alone upon the men themselves. 
would show her no lion-hunter, flaunt- 
ing her connection with the great, but 
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would indicate her fitness to manage — 
us she did—a company of men en- 
gaged in the same endeavor, to whom 
a classification on the basis of success 
had been an intolerable distinction. 
For, should it be your privilege to en- 
gage in conversation with this old 
peasant woman, you will find her very 
readily inclined to talk of the men 
whom she once fed and housed, and 
you will hear much of the life they 
led, but little of the work that was its 
outcome. And should you, rashly as- 
suming that one so far removed from 
the world is in ignorance of that which 
her lodgers have accomplished, seek 
to inform her of their distinction, you 
will find yourself in error, and she per- 
fectly informed of their achievements, 
yet little inclined to dwell on them. 
And, in face of her obvious desire to 
talk of the men rather than their deeds, 
you will be forced to the conclusion 
that herein she shows her wisdom. The 
world has their work before it, and can 
indulge in the fullest discussion of its 
merit: to her, in success or failure, as 
great men or as unknown students 
whose best endeavors scarcely served 
to pay their bills, they come with 
memories about them, and serve to 
frame the vision of forgotten days. To 
one who had known Ceesar, talk of his 
merit as a general would come some- 
thing flat and cold. 

Should you, however, having a cer- 
tain wisdom, be content to hear the 
annals of a very pleasant community, 
you may have them for the asking: 
for the Veuve Siron is not at war with 
talk, and she has some knowledge of her 
subject. She will tell of nights on 
which the company were merry, and of 
how they sallied forth into the forest. 
carrying tables and a supply of refresh- 
ment with them, and there danced and 
sang until weariness silenced the last 
songster and brought the most tireless 
reveller to bed. She will make mention 
of the abominable untidiness of these 
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artistic gentlemen, explaining that 
they shed their property about as the 
trees their leaves in autumn —a thing, 
it would appear, very distressing to the 
housewife. She will speak of the din- 
ner-table, where the company — such 
is her boast—did full justice to the 
foods that she had cooked; for during a 
period of several decades, which was 
her tenure of the inn, she reigned alone 
in her own kitchen. The meal was not 
marked by silence. “These messieurs,” 
records Madame Siron, “were never si- 
lent.” Moreover, there prevailed a pleas- 
ant custom productive of a genial bon- 
homie: each man in turn, beginning at 
him who sat on the left of the mess 
president, paid for the evening's liquor. 
Clearly no place for the morose and 
teetotal. Although the table echoed, 
without doubt, to much talk that is 
better unrecorded, and although the 
standard of the discussions was, per- 
haps, not very high, it may be as- 
sumed, beyond all question, that en- 
thusiasm and the warm championship 
of strange opinions did not lack, and 
that no single aspect of all life’s varied 
puzzle was left unmentioned. Surely 
this same salon, when, today, it drones 
with the murmured small talk of the 
respectable tourist, must recall the 
clamor and the heat of other nights, 
and, as a dining-room should, sigh for 
a generation whose viands warmed 
them to a decent show of spirit. 

So, agreeably discoursing, Madame 
Siron will shape a picture of the inn; 
and to her talk she will introduce 
many names, so that the matter be- 
comes no general record, but the col- 
lected: anecdotes of many lives. A 
motley crowd, a symposium of Euro- 
peans, all embarked on the same en- 
deavor, and for the most part with 
high hopes. Most of the men of whom 
she speaks are altogether unknown to 
fame, and, it may be conjectured, to 
fortune also; a few have done good 
work; no more than two or three have 
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gained the laurels of the goddess, and 
left their happy gifts for unborn men; 
yet all of them, so she who knew them 
would maintain, were “brave garcons,” 
good fellows, amusing companions for 
the way, and beyond their good com- 
radeship they met upon another com- 
mon ground,—they were all “without 
the sou.” 

About two names she will particu- 
larly associate many incidents; of the 
two Stevensons —of Robert Louis, wu 
grand maigre noir, and of his cousin — 
she has much to say. R. A. M. Steven- 
son was the first of the pair to arrive, 
and when he came again brought his 
cousin with him; and their hostess, 
with a laudable impartiality, to this day 
maintains that there was nothing to 
choose between the two of them. In 
her affection both were highly placed. 
That they were, apparently, seldom 
serious, although endowed with such 
fiery enthusiasm that a Frenchman 
from the Midi had seemed slow-blooded 
in their presence, causes Madame Siron 
much admiring astonishment, and 
makes her, I fancy, the more inclined 
to eye the Briton with indulgence. 
The couple were, during the middle 
seventies, pretty constant visitors, and 
were sometimes accompanied by others 
of their circle; but the Sirons held 
these two, whose name Madame Siron 
pronounces with as near an imitation 
of the gulping English accent as I 
have ever heard in France, in a very 
special favor. The Stevensons, not to 
be behindhand in the matter of cour- 
tesy, made themselves both useful and 
comfortable in the house. 

Robert Louis had, it appears, some- 
what of a fancy for the kitchen as a 
place to sit in: there he might often be 
seen, seated by the door which gives 
into the yard, very busy with the peel- 
ing of potatoes, and engaged in talk 
with Madame Siron or with others of 
the household who paused within ‘hail. 
He was often the proposer of those 
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nocturnal expeditions which led to the 
Brigands’ Cave at Bas Bréau — not 
then the resort of tourists, nor guarded 
by a stall adorned with picture post- 
cards,— and which were crowned with 
the drinking of much punch. One or 
other of the cousins would bulk large 
in the programme of the evening’s 
amusement, and they set something 
of a fashion for dancing in the open. 
Tables and chairs were carried into 
some convenient clearing; some one, 
having a certain aptitude for inducing 
the minor portable instruments to give 
forth their melodious notes, was set to 
play; each member of the company 
would see to it that he was supplied 
with the beverage of his choosing; and 
the makings of an agreeable entertain- 
ment were to hand. 

Yet the Stevensons were not exempt 
from the common inconveniences 
which visited the community; they were 
no luxurous amateurs assuming the pre- 
vailing condition of poverty as a fitting 
pose; not less than their companions 
they perceived the merit of the Barbi- 
zonian habit. Of which fact Madame 
Siron will supply supporting evidence. 
One day, so runs her story, after a 
visit of some length, the pair presented 
themselves to the hostess. “Madame,” 
says Robert Louis, acting spokesman, 
“we should like to pay our bill.” 

“But certainly, Messieurs,” replies 
Madame Siron, producing the account; 
“it is quickly done.” 

“Ah! pardon, Madame,” corrects R. 
lL. SS. “You deceive yourself. We 
should like to pay the bill — that would 
give us satisfaction, but — we cannot.” 

Which, being the esssence of an ex- 
planation not infrequently offered in 
this connection, was immediately ac- 
cepted; and the debtors departed, to 
settle the obligation at their con- 
venience. 

Madame Siron, although she has 
some knowledge of the achievements 
of her guests, is in ignorance that “The 
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Epilogue to an Inland Voyage” was 
ever written, for she will supply an 
epilogue to this epilogue with the man- 
ner of one announcing unrecorded 
facts. One morning, about the time of 
the arrival of the diligence from Melun, 
she was surprised, as she worked in 
the courtyard, by the appearance of a 
familiar figure in the gateway. 

“Tiens, Monsieur Stevenson! You are 
returned!” cries she. 

“I am back in safety,” cries Steven- 
son with much meaning. “Figure to 
yourself, Madame, that I have suffered 
an adventure. I have been in prison.” 

Then follows the tale of the incarcer- 
ation, which, even when rendered in 
Madame Siron’s patois, gives forth 
faint echoes of the laughter of the vic- 
tim. And when, later, “the travellers 
were telling their misadventure in the 
dining-room at Siron’s,” the laughter 
which the recital induced disturbed the 
clatter in the kitchen. 

With these and other incidents, 
Madame Siron would recall the years 
when Barbizon was given to the artist, 
when its present invasion was a thing 
which did not even threaten. Of Millet 
and of Rousseau she remembers much; 
and she will throw aside the placid 
habit which her years haye brought 
her, to combat, with a fine show of 
heat, the statement that the former 
was unhappy in his poverty: he had 
enough, she will maintain, since he 
eared nothing at all for money. So, 
from the hired apartment in which she 
now awaits the finish of her life, this 
old peasant looks out across the way 
to where the house, of which she was 
the foundress and the mistress, flaunts 
it in new clothing. Yet to her, it would 
seem, the change is often not apparent: 
time steps back a year or two, and, ob- 
scuring St. Hubert and the sham ba- 
ronial frontage, there shapes a plain 
and whitewashed building; voices that 
the grave has quietened laugh and 
hector in the courtyard; and from 
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the lighted windows of the old dining- 
room, now little used, there sounds the 
bustle of a meal in progress. Looking 
back as the road turns, she sees the 
valley down which her life has brought 
her, marks the place where yesterday 
she stood, and so, cheered by many 
memories, journeys onward to death's 
sea. 

To any one at all acquainted with 
Barbizon, or with the district for some 
miles around, Apache will bea familiar 


figure. It is unlikely that you will 
miss his ungainly body during the 


first day of your visit; it is impossible, 


if you happen to be an Englishman, 
that you shall go more than two or 


three days without his acquaintance. 
Ile is a dog of a most uncommon chir- 
acter, a true bohemian; something of 
a kindly cynic, I should fancy him, yei 
tolerant of the folly that he sees about 
him, and by no means blind to his own 
faults. The history of his life is full of 
incident, touching the borderland of 
tragedy; yet to load him with unseemly 
pity would be an error in good taste 
which would, very properly, cause you 
to be shut out from his companionship. 
Ile came, it is reported, to Barbizon in 
company with an English painter; and 
since his former at the 
pains to bring him from his English 
home, it is likely that between the 
man and dog there did not want affec- 
which count the subsequent 
of both becomes the more in- 

The Apache— under what 
walked his native land does 
respect- 


master was 


tion, on 
conduct 
excusable. 
name he 
not transpire— was born of 
able parents, exhibits the well-man- 
nered ease of polite canine society, and 
claims to have the blood of the Irish 
terrier in his veins; but the circum- 
stances of birth often fail to account 
for character, and, with dogs and men, 
the carefully nurtured sometimes belie 
their upbringing. At Barbizon Apache 
entered into a kingdom of many de- 
indeed, so enamored 


lights — became, 
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of the spirit of the that the 
habits of his youth passed from him. 
After some months, during which he 
lived in perfect companionship with 
the man who owned him, this master 
of his went off to Paris, leaving the 
dog behind. Being, it may be argued, 
well meaning, though somewhat lack- 
ing in provided that 
Apache should be housed and fed at 
cne of the local inns against his com- 
ing back. Now, your ordinary dog is 
a good-hearted fellow: he will smilingly 
put up with all manner of folly and 
selfishness on the part of his master; 
he will see the man depart for a pro- 
tracted holiday, and will greet him with 
undiminished affection on his return; 
but that which no self-respecting dog 
can suffer without protest is that he 
should be put to board in some strange 


place 


perception, he 


lodging, should be cut off from the 
companionship of his human friends, 


tended and cared for by 
strange of the servant class. 
Therefore Apache, when, after many 
mouths, his master saw fit to return, 


should be 
persons 


greeted him coldly; was more than in- 
authority; and 
his wander- 
The man, no 


to dispute his 


alteration in 


clined 
made small 
ing, independent habits. 
tit owner of a dog at best, resented this; 
Apache cared nothing for the resent- 
ment; and the two feil out. Off goes 
the man from Barbizon, and the 
Apache is cast upon the world to make 
his way alone: which thing he has ac- 
complished for some years. His meals 
he takes where he can get them; his 
walks with any of his many friends; 
his sleep at the inn of Siron (under its 
new name), where the landlord has set 
him apart a corner of the courtyard. 
No man pays tax for him, and no of- 
ficer of Inland Revenue would have 
the temerity to ask for payment. A 
stranger and an outeast, he yet main- 
tains a decent dignity and eschews the 
of the beggar. He is as well 
in all the forest between Bar- 


airs 


known 
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and Fontainebleau as the Bas 
the Long Rocher, and his 
knowledge of the country surpasses 
that of any woodman. He will guide 
you without fault or hesitation wher- 
ever you may wish to go; will see that 
you walk upon a decent track, not 
stumble awkwardly among the rocks 
and heather; and should you, foolishly, 
distrust him, will stand patiently while 
you seek the blue marks on tree or 
stone. He is a marauder and a thief, 
yet never robs his friends; he will fight 
and put to flight most of the dogs with 
whom he meets; yet should he have 
chosen you as his companion for the 
day, he will treat you with the utmost 
consideration, and supposing that you 
have tramped to Fontainebleau and 
spend an hour or two in the cafés and 
the shops, he will reassume the habit 
of his long dead youth, will walk to 
heel, obey your whistle or your call, 
and see to it that you are put to no 
embarrassment on his account. Here, 
at Fontainebleau, he is no less well 
known than at Barbizon; the greet- 
ing, “Tiens, l’Apache! Bonjour, mon 
vieux,”’ will be given to him by many 
passers-by; yet he will do no more than 
smile at these acquaintances, having a 
nice regard for the companion of the 
day. Blear-eyed, sadly out-at-elbows, 
with scarred, misshapen paws, the 
pads worn off by frost-bite or by ab- 
scess, he yet maintains a bold face on 
life. It may be, no, I am sure it is, 
that he has lost much in losing his 
prestige, in dropping from his accus- 
tomed place in his dog’s world. It is 
no strained effort after sentiment to 
find him aware of his position, resent- 
ing the turn of fortune that made him 
dependent on a casual charity, recall- 
ing at times the different life of other 
days. So to the Englishman, I have 
already said, he will come with an es- 
pecial gladness, will talk with him in 
his own tongue, and will gain some 
return of an old happiness’ by 
Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


bizon 
Bréau or 
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the poor play of walking at his heel. 

Yet the hand of time has set a seal 
upon the past, so that the door behind 
may not again be opened. For the Apa- 
che, no more than for Barbizon, shall 
there be any return to the old days. 
New ways, and with them new happi- 
ness as well, are come, and the old may 
not, however much we wish it, be sum- 
moned back again. The Apache, with 
a wisdom that is sometimes conspicu- 
ously lacking in men, takes a grip 
upon the present, and makes the best 
ot what there is to hand. There were, 
in other times, other homeless, nomad 
dogs in Barbizon; there was “the no- 
torious Cocardon, the most ungainly 
and ill-bred of all the crew,” but 
Apache is not of these: even this dog, 
the last of the true bohemian Barbi- 
zonians, is changed from the light- 
hearted mongrels who once fought 
and yapped at the entrance to the for- 
est. Amongst the picnic parties and 
the shouting tourists he shows sadly 
out of place: in the village of yester- 


day he had found a more congenial 
home. 

The air of Barbizon is good, fresh 
and sweet beyond its remarkable 


clarity; children may play about the 
forest with neither danger to them- 
selves nor yet anxiety to their parents. 
It may be, therefore, that the future 
will bring much prosperity to the vil- 
lage in the swelling crowd of summer 
visitors. For the sake of the present 
race of innkeepers it is to be hoped 
that this may come about. But the 
price paid, seeing that the purchase is 
so ordinary, would seem too high; and 
the change that is come, with its care- 
less destruction of so much that is rare. 
remains a matter heavy-laden with re- 
gret. To have been the nursery of 
high hopes, to have been the cradle of 
much, and some of it immortal, achieve- 
ment, is to have played a more impor- 
tant part than the present village can 


ever hope to fill. 
Humfreyv Jordan. 
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(Mrs. Francis Blundell ) 
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CHAPTER X. 
Mrs. Cornick’s prediction was ful- 
filled. It was past midnight when 


Sam returned, and he was decidedly 
the worse for drink. Tamsine’s dark 
brows were drawn together when she 
admitted him. 

“Go right upstairs to your bed,” she 
said sternly; “I’ll ha’ summat to talk to 
ye about to-morrow.” 

“I don’t want no talkin’ to from you,” 
retorted Sam. “I’m not a-goin’ to be 
aurdered by my sister, hor any woman. 
‘Tis for your sake I’m here, and if I 
um here I must be master.” 

“We'll talk about that in the morn- 
in’,”’ said Tamsine. “There, catch hold 
o’ the banister and mind where you're 
yoin’.”’ 

Sam stumbled up the stairs, and 
Tamsine, having extinguished the lamp 
und raked out the remains of the fire, 
followed his example. 

But there was little sleep for her that 
night. The brief interview with her 
brother had filled her with annoyance 
and disgust; Sam was getting into bad 
ways—something must be done. She 
would write to her parents about him 
no later than the morrow. He would 
no doubt do better at home, for he 
stood in wholesome fear of his father. 
Perhaps one of the younger boys might 
come to keep her company—or Jimmy 
Pike, who had now reached the hobble- 
dehoy stage, might sleep in the loft. 
He would be as good a protection as 
Sam. Mingled with her real anxiety 
for her brother’s welfare there was a 
certain underlying consciousness that 
his absence would be a relief. David 


might perhaps come and go more freely 
than he could have done had Sam per- 
sisted in claiming the position of mas- 
ter in the little household. 


Sam came down to breakfast late and 
in an ill-tempered mood, partaking of 
the meal in sullen silence. 

At its conclusion, Tamsine, having 
sent Mrs. Cornick upstairs, and taken 
the precaution of closing the door lead- 
ing to the interior of the house, boldly 
tackled the subject that was in both 
their minds. 

“I'd better let ye know, Sam,” she 
began, “that I be goin’ to write to 
father to-day.” 

“What for?” asked Sam, squaring 
his shoulders and preparing for battle. 

“I’m goin’ to ax him what he thinks 
had best be done about you. You're 
reglar goin’ to the bad, Sam, and I 
won't have it on my conscience as you 
be doin’ it along o’ bidin’ here.” 

“You needn’t trouble yourself to 
write to father, then,” retorted he, in 
mingled fury and alarm. “You an’ me 
can settle things between us—I was 
just a-going to give ’ee a bit o° my 
mind when ye did speak first. I'll not 
bide here if you do let things go on the 
way they be a-goin’ on now. Here I 
am under Shepherd Cornick, so to 
speak—under a common laborin’ man, 
made little on all roads. My advice 
never asked, my orders never carried 
out—’pon my word, you do treat I 
worse nor you do treat Jimmy Pike. 
After all I done for you, too——” 

Here Sam was inclined to become 
maudlin; Tamsine, who had been clear- 
ing away with sundry agitated 
“flounces” and making a good deal of 
clatter with the crockery, now wheeled 
indignantly :— 

“You're better off here nor you were 
in the brewery,” she cried. “If you'd 
only keep clear o’ bad company you’d 
get on very well.” 

“Bad company,” echoed he; “who's 
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been takin’ away the character o’ my 
friends? Shepherd Cornick, I suppose. 
I tell ’ee I'll not stand it. ‘Tis bad 
enough for a man like him to be set 
over me by days wi’out havin’ him 
spyin’ after me out o’ working hours, 
an’ tellin’ tales——” 

“There was no need for tale-bearin’,” 
interrupted Tamsine. “When you do 
come home as you do do night after 
night it’s easy seen what kind o’ com- 
pany you do keep.” 

“"Tis along o’ bein’ troubled in my 
mind, then,” rejoined he. “If you did 
make me happy an’ comfortable I’G be 
content to bide at home.” 

“Oh, Sam,” cried the girl, melting, 
“I’m sure I do try to make ye com- 
fortable. I’m sure I do do everything 
in reason for ye. If ye would bide 
quiet here I'd 

But the rash promises which Tam- 
sine might have made remained un- 
spoken, for Sam, in his endeavor to 
seize an advantage, overshot the mark. 

“If I be to bide,” he cried, interrupt- 
ing her fiercely, “Shepherd Cornick 
must leave thik place. You must 
make up your mind to part wi’ one or 
tother of us. I can’t stand the man 
no longer, an’ so I tell ’ee. You 
must choose between us.” 

“Well, I won’t get rid o’ Shepherd 
Cornick then,” cried his sister with 
spirit. “I bain’t a’goin’ to make no 
sich change on the place what Uncle 
Cosh did leave me, an’ where he did 
wish I to carry out the work same as 
he did do. Shepherd Cornick won't in- 
terfere with you if you don’t interfere 
wi’ he. Even Uncle Cosh didn’t 
interfere wi’ he, an’ I'm sure I’m not 
goin’ to set myself up to know better 
nor Uncle Cosh—an’ you needn't 
neither. An’ I'll not part with a 
faithful servant jist’ because you do 
feel out o’ temper wi’ en.” 

Suddenly her voice dropped to a 
kinder tone, and pausing in her work 
she laid her hand on the lad’s shoulder. 
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“Do ‘ee try an’ have a bit o’ sense, 
Sam,” she said. But this insult to 
Sam’s already injured dignity was 
more than he could bear. He shook 
off her hand and sprang from his chair. 

“Well, good-bye to ‘ee,” he ex- 
claimed; “an’ ye needn't trouble your- 
self to write to father. I’m not goin’ 
home, an’ neither him nor you need 
think it. I’m a man now, an’ can keep 
myself. I'll soon find work at Chud- 
bury.” 

“Nay, now, Sam,” 
when he 


the girl was be- 
ginning, again interrupted 
her:— 

“There’s no more to be said. 
a-made your choice—you do prefer a 
stranger to your own flesh an’ blood. 
I'd not stay now if you was to beg an’ 
pray me on your knees. Good-bye to 
ye, Tamsine, I'll send up for my things 
so soon as I've a-found a lodging.” 

He tock his hat from its peg, 
rammed it firmly on his head, and 
went striding across the yard. Tam- 
sine stood looking after him with a 
distress on his behalf which for the 
moment swallowed up all more selfish 
thoughts. It was one thing to know 
Sam to be safe at home under their 
father’s firm guidance, and quite an- 
other to suffer him to leave her in or- 
der to pursue an independent career at 
Chudbury, where he would dwell in 
proximity to temptations which had al- 
ready proved too strong for him. 

She was, in fact, so much absorbed 
in considering this untoward turn of 
affairs, and in asking herself if her 
own want of patience and tactfulness 
were not in some measure responsible 
for it, that she almost forgot the im- 
pending change in her life. 

A little before mid-day she heard 
voices in the yard and came to the door 
to find Shepherd Cornick in converse 
with a tall figure clad in corduroys and 
gaiters like a laborer, but whose dark, 
bearded face she instantly recognized. 
Simultaneously with this discovery on 


You've 
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her part, Mrs. Cornick, who had 
emerged from the wash-house, knock- 
ing over a pile of freshly-damped 
and folded clothes from the table as she 
passed (having found herself, as usual, 
unable to gauge the amount of space 
required by her own solid form), ap- 
proached the couple, and uttered an as- 
tonished exclamation:— 

“Dear heart alive! Well, there, if it 
isn’t the sailor what was here yester- 
day.” 

“A landsman, now, missus,’ 
newcomer good-humoredly. “I've come 
here on the look-out for a job.” 

Tamsine crossed the yard slowly, 
frowning a little, for in truth she was 
feeling both perplexed and annoyed at 
this unexpectedly audacious move. 

“Well, here is Miss Strange,” said 
Cornick. “She can speak for herself, 
but I don’t think ’tis likely.” 

David interrupted him at this point 
and advanced a pace or two, pulling 
off his cap as he had done on the pre- 
vious day. 

“I chanced to hear down at Chud- 
bury as you was a man short on this 
farm,” he began, being interrupted by 
Cornick in his turn. 

“But we bain't a man short, I tell 
‘ee. Three’s all what's ever needed in 
this here place, wi’out it’s at our very 
busy time—an’ this is our slack sea- 


’ 


said the 


son.” 

“I suppose we are one short.” said 
Tamsine. “My brother is leaving us, 
Tim. He is gone down to Chudbury— 
that must be how the news got about.” 

“That’s it,” put in David. “He 
came to the house where I’ve just taken 
a lodging, an’ so I thought I’d try for 
It must be a fine life shep- 


, 


the place. 
herdin’ up here on the downs.’ 

“But do you know anything about 
the work?” faltered Tamsine, stealing 
a nervous glance at him. 

“I’ve done shepherd’s work in my 
day,” rejoined David sedately. a 
do but ax ye to give me a trial, miss. 
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If I don’t suit of course ye can send 
me away,” he added demurely. 

“I—I don’t quite know what to do,” 
murmured Tamsine weakly. “We 
might perhaps give him a trial,” she 
added, looking at the shepherd. 

“Well!” exclaimed Cornick, “it do 
seem a funny sort o’ thing to go an’ en- 
gage a sailor for shepherd’s work—an’ 
wiout bein’ wishful to say anythin’ 
agen him, we do know nothin’ at all 
about the chap. *Ees, I'll tell ye to 
your face, my lad—we don’t know 
nothin’ at all about ye.” 

“Try me,” said David; “tis the best 
way 0’ findin’ out. If I don’t get on, 
ye can make a change,” he added, ad- 
dressing himself to Tamsine; “but 
there’s no reason why I shouldn’t get 
on.” 

Mrs. Cornick, who had been frown- 
ing and shaking her head whenever she 
caught the eye of Tamsine or of her 
son, now intervened. 

“You see, there’s more nor just the 
work to be thought about,’ she ob- 
served in a warning tone, “there’s a 
man’s character. When a stranger do 
come all of a sudden-like, who's to 
tell whether he’ve a-got a good char- 
acter or not?” 

“You may write to my captain, Miss 
Strange,” said David. “My name is 
Jack Davidge. He’ll give me a good 
character, I d’ "low—an’ in the mean- 
time ye can't go so very far wrong in 
lettin’ me have a trial.” 

“Well, I think—we mid agree to 
that,” said Tamsine tremulously. “I 
was allowing my brother fifteen shil- 
lin’s a week—you can have the same.” 

“Thank ’ee, miss,” said David, touch- 
ing his forelock respectfully. 

“An’ you'd best go on stoppin’ i’ that 
lodging in the village,” she continued 
more firmly. “None o’ our men-folks 
do bide here—though I've _ a-been 
thinkin’,” she added, turning to Mrs. 
Cornick, “that Jimmy Pike mid sleep 
out there in the hay-loft.” 
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“If anybody do sleep i’ the hay-loft, 
it'll be me,” said the shepherd quickly. 

“Oh, well, we can settle about that 
afterwards,” said Tamsine. “You can 
show this new man what to do.” 

“Had your dinner?” asked Cornick, 
turning to David. 

“Yes, I had it before leaving the vil- 
lage.” 

“Then you can come along o’ me now. 
I be takin’ up a cart-load o’ hurdles to 
the field where the sheep’s goin’ to be 
penned.” 

“All right,” said David. 

They crossed the yard together to a 
shed, beneath which stood a cart al- 
ready nearly filled with hurdles; a 
dozen or so of the latter still remained 
piled against the wall. 

“Ye can finish loadin’ up,” remarked 
the shepherd, “while I hitch the harse.” 

David obeyed, and in a few minutes, 
their preparations being complete, the 
two set off together across the downs. 

Not a word passed between them till 
they had reached the scene of their 
labors, a grassy field forming part of 
the reclaimed portion of the downs, 
which had already yielded a crop of 
hay, and in which clover was now 
springing. A corner of this was now 
to be penned off for the sheep. When 
Cornick, having defined the boundary, 
had burdened himself with the first 
armful of hurdles, he remarked in a 
casual way:— 

“It do seem a funny thing for a 
sailor to think o’ turnin’ shepherd.” 

“I be tired o’ the sea,” responded 
David laconically, as he too seized an 
armful of hurdles, while the horse nib- 
bled the grass. 

Cornick deposited his load, and came 
back for more, observing as he set 
down the second lot:— 

“It do seem a bit cur’ous, too, for ye 
to be lookin’ for work at Strange’s— 
sich a out-o’-the-way place as ’tis.” 

David waited for him to get out of 
his way before ridding himself of his 
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load, and replied casually as he 
straightened himself :— 

“"Twas what ye mid call a lucky 
chance for me to ha’ heard o’ your 
bein’ a man short, d’ye see.” 

“It seems so,” rejoined the shepherd. 

A pause ensued, during which both 
men made another journey to and from 
the cart; then Tim resumed :— 

“Be ye a-thinkin’ o’ turnin’ sheep- 
farmer on your own account?” 

“Yes,” rejoined David; “that’s 
very thing I am a-thinkin’ of. 
saved a bit o’ money, ye see, 
fancy the life ‘ud suit me.” 

“Saved a bit o’ money?” 
Cornick quickly. 

“Yes,” said David, “a good bit.” 

The shepherd stood still, slowly roll- 
ing up the sleeves of his pinner on his 
muscular, hairy arms; then, heaving a 
deep sigh, he went on with his work. 


the 
I've 
an’ I 


repeated 


“Money’s a fine thing,” he mut- 
tered; continuing with unexpected 
sharpness:—“I d’ ‘low ye must ha’ 


taken a fancy to Strange’s. If ye be to 
turn sheep-farmer ye’d as soon farm 
here as anywheres else?” 

“Sooner,” returned 
twinkling eyes. 

Cornick laid down his hurdles, shap- 
ing the pile with great precision, finally 
asking with a suddenness which might 
have been disconcerting to 
but his companion :— 

“Maybe the missus o’ Strange’s ‘ud 
suit ye as well as another?” 


David, with 


any one 


“Maybe she would,” said Chant. 
Then smiling with engaging candor, 


he continued: “To tell ye the truth, 
mate, ’twas seein’ her what first put 
the notion o’ turnin’ sheep-farmer into 
my head.” 

“I was thinkin’ as much,” 
Cornick. 

The cart was empty now, and he se- 
lected the topmost hurdle from the 
heap, setting it very carefully in its 
allotted place. 

“Do you think a young lady 


remarked 


like 
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Miss Strange ‘ud be likely to take up 
wi’ her own laboring man?” he in- 
quired in muffled tones, as he slowly 


drove the pointed stakes into the 
the ground. 
“Well, what do you think, shep- 


herd?’ retorted the other. 

“[ think,” said the shepherd, look- 
ing up fiercely, and speaking with 
sudden warmth, “as ’tisn’t a fair thing 
for a stranger to come an’ steal away 
what other folks has the best right to.” 

“All’s fair in love—” David was be- 
ginning, laughingly, when the shepherd 
cut him short:— 

“Love! what do you know about love? 
Ye did chance to pass by yesterday, an’ 
took a fancy to the maid along o’ her 
bein’ a fine piece o’ red an’ white, an’ 
seemin’ well-to-do an’ that. But I’ve 
a-seed her growin’ up, an’ I’ve a-sarved 
her faithful, an’ I’ve a-loved her true— 
an’ I did think the day mid come 
when she mid turn her mind to me. 
An’ now you nip in an’ spile my 
chance.” 

The great brawny fellow turned upon 
David a face almost piteous in its ap- 
peal; his loose nether lip was positively 
trembling. But the younger man, in- 
tent on placing in orthodox fashion tne 
hurdle with which he, in turn, had 
provided himself, failed to observe 
these symptoms of agitation. 

“So that’s the way the land lies,” he 
cried. “If it comes to that, why 
shouldn’t I have my chance so well as 
you? The man that loses bis heart at 
first sight to a maid mid love her as 


well an’ better than the man as 
watched her growin’ up. Why 
shouldn’t Black-beard have a chance 
so well as Red-beard?” he added 
lightly. “Here we are, shepherds 
both, servants both, lovers both, it 


Let 


seems—Blackbeard an’ Redbeard. 
the best man win, says I.” 

The good-humored gaiety of tone and 
manner was infectious, and the jest, 
moreover. was of that elementary kind 


_ and-neck race between them. 
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which appealed to Cornick’s particular 
sense of humor: it seemed to him for 
the moment that he ran an equal 
chance with the new-comer, and that 
it might in truth prove to be a neck- 
He had 
forgotten Tamsine’s warning of the 
previous day—indeed, had the formula 
of dismissal recurred to his mind, it 
might not have greatly depressed him, 
for he had never seriously believed in 
the girl's determination on this point. 

A slow grin now dawned on his face, 
and he looked at David with amuse- 
ment, even with a kind of approval. 

“Red-beard an’ Black-beard!” he re- 
peated. “Well, ‘tis a notion, that. 
Now then, Black-beard, ye’d best take 
the harse home-along an’ unhitch him: 
he’ll not be wanted no more to-day. 
Then ye can come back, an’ gie I a 
hand wi’ these.” 

David raised the head of the grazing 
animal, bestowed a pat or two on his 
rough neck, and then loosing the rein, 
turned round in the direction whence 
they had come. 

“Now, then, boy,’ he said invitingly, 
“Turn about an’ come home-along.” 

To Cornick’s great surprise, the 
horse, instead of returning to his graz- 
ing, slowly wheeled in David’s wake, 
and plodded after him, David walking 
in advance and uttering an occasional 
sound of encouragement, but without 
attempting to lead the creature. 

“Well, I’m blest!” exclaimed the 
shepherd. “Anybody ‘ud think old Bob 
knowed him. That lad do seem to 
have a won’erful way wi’ dumb things. 
He’s a queer customer altogether— 
Black-beard an’ Red-beard, ho, ho!” 

When David came back, however, 
the shepherd was no longer chuckling; 
on the contrary, his brow was fur- 
rowed with serious thought, and the 
tone in which he accosted the other 
was gruff in the extreme. 

“Talkin’ about fair an’ fair—ye'd 
best begin at the far carner an’ work 
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along up the bank. Talkin’ about fair 
an’ fair, I say, the odds is agen me.” 

“How do ye make that out?” in- 
quired David, taking up his position at 
the spot indicated. 

“I’ve a-been piecin’ it together i’ my 
mind,” rejoined Cornick gloomily. “Ye 
be ten year younger nor me, to begin 
wi’.” 

“Well, I'll own to that,” returned Da- 
vid, “but you’re on the right side o’ 
farty, bain’t ye?” 

“Oh, the right side o’ farty—what’s 
that to a maid? I mid jist so well be 
the right side of a hunderd. An agen, 
you've got money saved, ve say.” 

“Well, an’ didn’t ye manage to lay 
by a bit all the years ye’ve been a- 
workin'?” 

“Not much chance o’ that,” answered 
Cornick. “T’ve a-had my mother to 
keep more or less till this year, an’ now 
she’ve a-gone to bide at Strange’s my 
sister ha’ come to keep house for I; a 
widcw she is—a poor nesh body what 
do spend as much on physic in a month 
as my mother ’ud doin ten year. She 
can’t eat, neither, wi’out it’s summat 
‘very nice. Id’ ‘low I haven't put by 
much, nor like to!” 

David made no remark, being, in 
truth, somewhat ashamed of the partic- 
ular piece of “play-acting” in which he 
was now engaged. It was a poor jest, 
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after all» to mislead this good, earnest, 
lumbering fellow. 

“An’ what's more,” went on the 
shepherd, after a pause, during which 
he had swung his mallet vigorously two 
or three times—“what’s more, your 
looks is agen me. You're a _ better- 
lookin’ man nor me, Black-beard.” 

“That’s a matter o taste, surely,” 
said David, smiling in spite of himself. 

The shepherd pushed back his hat on 
his tangled red locks, the better to gaze 
appraisingly at his rival; then he 
slowly shook his head. 

“You've a-got the looks,” he said 
mournfully. “I mid be the better fig- 
ure 0° a man nor you—I mid be a 
stronger man nor you’’—here he turned 
about his great, sinewy arm, eyeing it 
and the fist in which it terminated re- 
flectively. “If the pair of us was to 
be judged by men-folk, I won't say 
but what a-many of them ‘ud give the 
vote to me. But wi’ a maid ‘tis dif- 
ferent. I @ I haven't got a 
chance.” 

David brought down his mallet with 
two or three resounding blows before 
he answered :— 

“Well, shepherd, I don’t wish to seem 
to think too much o’ myself, but I tell 
you plain, whatever your chance mid 
mean to let myself be 


‘low 


be, I don’t 


beat.” 


(To be continued.) 
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I. 
The ornithologists of to-day are a 
somewhat numerous tribe, including 


persons of varied tastes, habits, am- 
bitions, and, above everything, means. 
Among them are a few fortunate indi- 
viduals whose object in life is to seek 
out the least familiar species, the rar- 
est in the land or the most local in their 


distribution, or most difficult to get at 
and observe closely. Many of us 
would like to do our birding in that 
way, but few are free to take the 
whole year for a holiday, to travel long 
distances, to spend days, weeks, 
months in the quest—just to see and 
study some bird in its haunts—a pine 
forest in Rothiemurchus or some such 
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“vast contiguity of shade,” or a beetl- 
ing cliff on the coast of Connemara, 
or a boggy moor or marsh in the Shet- 
lands or Orkneys, or in “utmost Kilda’s 
lonely isle.” They must be young, or, 
at all events, physically tough, and un- 
less they can make it pay by procur- 
ing specimens for their numerous 
friends (dealers and collectors all) they 
must have money enough to exist with- 
out work. These being the conditions, 
it is not strange that this wide-wander- 
ing, perpetual-holiday band should, if 
we exclude the suspects, be a small one 
and as enthusiastic in their pursuit as 
other open-air men are apt to be about 
hunting the fox, golfing, fishing, crick- 
eting, shooting, motoring, and other 
forms of sport. 

Call them sportsmen, ornithologists, 
or bird-lovers pure and simple, I envy 
their magnificent freedom and 
ask for no happier Hfe than 

It is like that of the person 
anthropology in 


them 

could 

theirs. 
whose delight is in 
passing from land to land, seeing many 
and various races of men, visiting re- 
mote districts whose inhabitants 
through long centuries of isolation have 
preserved the features and mental char- 
acteristics of their remote progenitors. 
To pursue wild birds in that way—to 
follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
to be and to know much until I became 
a name for always wandering with a 
hungry heart—that was my one desire; 
but alas! it was never in my power. 
Compared with the disencumbered ones 
I am like an ordinary man, walking 
on the earth, to men of lighter bodies 
and nimbler minds who have found 
out how to fly and are like birds chas- 
ing birds. 

Nevertheless there are compensa- 
tions. The very restraints which an- 
noy us may not be without their ad- 
vantages. The rare experience of 
finding myself at last in the presence 
of some long-wished-for bird, compar- 
ing it with its imaginary mental por- 
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trait and with the mental images of 
its nearest relations, and finally of be- 
in§ able to add this one new portrait 
to the gallery existing in the mind— 
my best possession and chief delight— 
perhaps affords me a keener pleasure 
than can be experienced by the man of 
unlimited opportunities. My humbler 
triumph is like that of the lover of 
literature of small means, who from 
time to time, by some lucky chance, be- 
comes the possessor of some long-de- 
sired book. For how much greater is 
his joy in fingering and in reading it 
than the wealthy owner of a great li- 
brary can know! It is true the poor 
book-lover dreams of better things: 
more leisure to hunt, more money to 


buy—a legacy perhaps from some 
kindly being he knows not of, which 
will enable him to grasp greater 


prizes than have ever come in his way. 
So with me: year by year I dream of 
longer journeys into remoter and wilder 
search of other charming 
their native 


places in 
species not yet seen in 


haunts. And that was my dream last 
winter—it always is my dream— 
which, when summer came round, 


found its usual ending. The longer 
journey had to be postponed to another 
year and a shorter one taken; so it 
came about that I got no further than 
the Peak district, just to spend a few 
weeks during the breeding season with 
half a dozen birds, all familiar enough 
to most ornithologists, but which are 
not found, at all events not all to- 
gether, nearer to London than the Der- 
byshire hills. 

Axe Edge, where I elected to stay, 
is not the highest hill in that part, be- 
ing about eighteen hundred feet above 
the sea, whereas Kinder Scout rises to 
quite two thousand; but I found it high 
enough for one who modestly prefers 


walking and cycling on the level 
ground. And here I found what I 


wanted—the bird life peculiar to the 
district—grouse, curlew, golden plover, 














Axe 


snipe and summer snipe, water and 
ring The town of 
Buxton is close by, set in a hollow in 
the midst of monstrously ugly lime 
works. ‘The little town is also much 
tortured with motor cars and is blown 
on with stinging, suffocating white 
dust. Happily I was soon off the 
hated limestone, settled in one of the 
poor little stony farmhouses in a hol- 
low or valley-head on the adjacent hill, 
the whole central part of which forms 
a vast moor or tableland, broken at 
the borders and cut through witb ra- 
vine-like valleys, or cloughs, with steep 
rocky sides and rushing burns below, 
the beginnings of the Wye, the Dove, 
the Dane, and the Goyt rivers. From 
Axe Edge on one side you look down 


ouzel. unlovely 


on Buxton and the hilly limestone 
country beyond—a naked ugly land 


with white patches showing everywhere 
through the scanty 
From this prospect of scabby or lep- 
rous looking hills one turns with un- 


grass covering. 


speakable relief to the immense table- 
land of Axe Edge, where you are off 
the lime on the grit-stone formation, 
harsh and desolate in aspect, but cov- 
ered with a dense growth of heather, 
bilberry, and bog grasses—a 
habitation of birds. 


coarse 


Few persons live on this high moor; 
the farms are not visible until you get 
to the edge of it and can look down on 
the slopes below and the valleys, where 
the small cottage-like stone farmhouses 
are seen sprinkled over the earth, each 
with its few little green fields walled 
They are the mean- 
est-looking, unhomelike farms 
you will find in England, for they have 
no gardens, few or no shade trees, and 
there is no sign of cultivation any- 
where. From one side, looking towards 
Leek, I counted twenty-six farms, and 
at not one of them did they grow a 
potato or a cabbage or a flower; and 
if you go all round the hill you could 
count two or three hundred farms like 


round with stone. 
most 
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Hach one has its stone-fenced 
fields, on which a few cows feed, and, 
if the summer is not too cold, a little 
hay is made for the winter. It is all 
the cattle get, as there are no roots. 
The sheep, if any are kept, are up on 
the moor, a long-woolled, horned ani- 
mal with black spotted face and look- 
ing all black from its habit of lying in 
the peat holes. They are not in flocks 
and are not folded, but live on the moor 
in small parties of three 
to half a dozen. The farmers depend 
mainly on their lean ill-fed cows for 
a livelihood; they make butter and 
feed a pig or two with the skim milk. 
They live on bacon and buttermilk 
themselves, and bread which they make 
or buy, but vegetables and fruit are 
luxuries. To one from almost any 
other part of the country it seems a 
miserable existence, yet the farmers 
are not less attached to their rude homes 
and little bleak holdings than others, 
and though they abuse the landlord or 
his agent because they cannot have the 
land for nothing, they seem to be pretty 
well satisfied with their lot. I even 
thought they were too well contented 
and wanted to know why they did not 
try to grow a few cabbages or potatoes 
in some sheltered nook for the house; 
some said it was useless to attempt it 
on account of the May and June 
frosts, and others said that the owners 
objected to the ground 
up! 


these. 


two or 


being broken 
I also asked several farmers why 
they did not cut bracken, which was 
plentiful enough, to. serve as bedding 
for the cows, since they could not get 
straw. ‘'Phey answered that occasion- 
ally a farmer did so, but it was not the 
custom and they thought the cows did 
just as well without any bedding at 
all! 

I pitied the cows; but perhaps they 
were right; it may well be that the 
domestic animals, like their masters, 
have become adapted during many 
generations to a starvation land, to lie 
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in winter on a hard, cold, stone floor 
and to keep alive on the smallest 
amount of food of the poorest kind, 
and yet to flourish in a way and yield 
milk. 

But though they appear to be a con- 
tented, they are not a happy-looking or 
a lively people. They have colorless 
faces and for good looks or brightness 
or intelligence compare badly with the 
inhabitants of the adjoining districts 
and with the people of England gener- 
ally, north and south. The children 
are naturally more attractive than the 
adults; they have the brightness proper 
to their time of life, which makes their 
dirty little faces shine; but it is rare 
to find a pretty one. What has made 
this people of the Peak what they are, 
so unlike their neighbors, so wholly ab- 
sorbed in their own affairs and obliv- 
ious of the world outside; mentally iso- 
lated, like the inhabitants of a lonely 
island? It was a depressing expe- 
rience to converse with youths and 
young men of an age when if any ro- 
mance, any enthusiasm, exists it is 
bound to show itself. They were too 
serious—they were even solemn, and 
gave one the idea that they had all 
been recently converted to Methodism 
and were afraid to smile or to say a 
frivolous or unnecessary word lest it 
should be set down against them by an 
invisible recording clerk, standing, pen 
behind his ear, at their elbow, intently 
listening. There was no trace of that 
fiery spirit, that intensity of life, that 
passion for music, sport, drinking and 
fighting, for something good or bad 
which distinguishes their very next- 
door neighbors, the Lancastrians. 
What is it then—the soil, the altitude 
and bleak climate, the hard conditions 
of life, or what? One knows of other 
districts where life is just as hard, 
where the people have yet some bright- 
ness of mind, some energy, some pas- 
sion in them. I gave it up; there was 


no time for brooding over such prob- 
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lems; my quest was birds, not men. 
Moreover, now at the end of May 
the first unmistakable signs of spring 
were becoming visible on that lofty 
moor of a hard and desolate aspect 
which I had made my home. Frosts 
and fogs and cold winds were not so 
persistent; there were better intervals; 
then came a beautiful warm day—the 
first fine really warm day, the natives 
proudly assured me, which they had 
experienced since the previous August. 
The little stone-enclosed fields had 
taken a livelier green, and on wet 
spots and by the burns the shining 
yellow marsh-marigolds were in bloom. 
But the chief change to spring on the 
high wintry moor was in the appear- 
ance of the bilberry bushes, growing 
everywhere in dense patches among 
the heather. They had now put on 
their first leaves and they were like the 
young leaves of the oak in spring 


against the sun shene— 
Some very red and some a glad light 
grene. 


And this wild place was a habitation 
of birds, and these were the people I 
had come to see and listen to, who 
were, indeed, more to me than the hu- 
man inhabitants. 


II. 

Lunching one day at Buxton, I hob- 
nobbed with a man whose classic fea- 
tures, fine physique and magnificent 
beard filled me with a great admira- 
tion. He was the vicar of a neighbor- 
ing parish, a man of the open air, a 
cultivated mind, and large sympathies 
—the very person I wanted to meet, for 
doubtless he would know the birds and 
be able to tell me all I wanted to learn. 
By and by the subject was introduced, 
and he replied that he did not know 
very much about birds, but he had no- 
ticed a particularly big crow in his par- 
ish—big and black—and he would like 
to know what it was. There were al- 
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ways some of them about. Perhaps 
it was a carrion crow or a rook, he 
couldn’t say for certain; but it was ex- 
ceptionally big—and very black. 

One meets with many disappoint- 
ments when asking for information 
about the bird life of any locality; one 
is apt to forget that such knowledge is 
not common, that it is easier to find a 
poet or a philosopher in any village 
than a naturalist. Nevertheless I was 
singularly fortunate at Buxton in meet- 
ing with that same rarity in the person 
of a tradesman of the town, a Mr. Mi- 
eah Salt, who had studied the birds of 
the district all his life. But not in 
books; he did not read about birds, he 
observed them for his own pleasure 
and it was a pleasure to him to talk 
about them, but it went no further. He 
did not even make a note; bird-watch- 
ing was his play—a better outdoor 
game than golf, as it really does get 
you a little forrarder, and does not 
make you swear and tell lies and de- 
generate from a pleasant companion- 
able being to an intolerable bore. 

It was through his advice that I 
went to stay on Axe Edge, where I 
would find all the birds I wanted to 
watch, and where it seemed to me on 
first going on to the moor that about 
five-sixths of the bird life consisted of 
two species—cuckoo and meadow pipit. 
At the low-roofed stone cabin where I 
lodged a few wind-torn beeches had 
succeeded in growing, and these were 
a great attraction to the moorland 
cuckoos and their morning meeting- 
place. From half-past three they 
would call so loudly and persistently 
and so many together from trees and 
roof as to banish sleep from that hour. 
And all day long, all over the moor, 
cuckoos were cuckooing as they flew 
hither and thither in their slow, aim- 
less manner, with rapidly beating 
wings, looking like spiritless hawks, 
and when one flew by a pipit would 
rise and go after him, just to accom- 
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pany him, as it appeared, a little dis- 
tance dn his way. Not in anger like 
some of the small birds, even the di- 
minutive furze-jack who cherishes a 
spite against the cuckoo, but in pure 
affection. For the meadow pipit is 
like that person, usually a woman, 
whom we call “a poor fool” because of a 
too tender heart, who is perhaps the 
mother of a great hulking brute of a 
son who gobbled up all he could get 
out of her, caring nothing whether she 
starved or not, and when it suited his 
pleasure went off and took no more 
thought of her—of the poor devoted 
fool waiting and pining for her dar!- 
ing’s return. The pipit’s memory is 
just as faithful; she remembers the big 
greedy son she fed and warmed with 
her little breast a year or two ago, who 
went away, goodness knows where, a 
long time back; and in every cuckoo 
that flies by she thinks she sees him 
again and flies after him to tell him 
of her undying love and pride in his 
bigness and fine feathers and loud 
voice. 

Who that knows it intimately, who 
sees it creeping about among the grass 
and heather on its pretty little pink 
legs, and watches its large dark eyes 
full of shy curiosity as it returns your 
look, and who listens to its small deli- 
cate tinkling strain on the moor as it 
flies up and up, then slowly descends 
singing to earth, can fail to love the 
meadow pipit—the poor little feathered 
fool? 

Concerning the breeding habits, the 
friendship and very one-sided partner- 
ship between these two species, Mr. Salt 
informed me that all the cuckoos’ eggs 
he had found in fifty-five years, during 
which he had been observing the birds 
of the district, were in meadow pipits’ 
nests. Nor had he ever seen a young 
cuckoo being tended by the numerous 
other species supposed to be its foster 
parents—warblers, wagtails, chats, the 
robin, redstart, dunnock and wren. 








Furthermore, he had discussed this sub- 
ject with numbers of persons living in 
the district, and their experience 
agreed with his. His conclusion was 
that the meadow pipit was the only 
dupe of the cuckoo, in spite of what 
was said in the books. The conclusion 
was wrong, but his facts may be right 
with regard to this particular district. 
Doubtless, if this be so, there must be 
eggs laid from time to time in the nests 
of other species, but in the long run 
the instinct of parasitism on dunnock 
or wagtail or some other species would 
be swamped by that of the majority 


of cuckoos, all parasites on the 
meadow pipit. 
Of all the small musical sounds 


emitted by birds on moors and other 
lonely places I think I love the aerial 
tinkle of the pipit best, unless it be 
the warble of the whinchat heard in 
the same situations. Few persons 
know it, yet it may be heard every day 
from April to July all over the country 
wherever the bird has its haunts. The 
main thing is to know a sound when 
you hearit. This chat is a shy singer 
as well as an inconspicuous bird, and 
as a rule becomes silent when ap- 
proached. One hears a_é delicious 
warble at a considerable distance and 
does not know whose voice it is; but if 
on any silent heath or common or 
grassland, or any furze-grown brambly 
waste, you should catch a very delicate 
warbled song, a mere drop of sound, 
yet to all other bird sounds about it 
like the drop of dew or rain among 
other crystal, colorless drops, 
which catches the light at the right 
angle and shines with loveliest color, 
you may safely say that it was a whin- 
A fugitive sound heard at a dis- 
purity and 


many 


chat. 


tance, of so exquisite a 


sweetness, so tender an expression, that 
you stand still and hold your breath to 
listen and think, perhaps, if it is not 
repeated, that it was only an imag- 
ined sound 
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An even more characteristic sound of 
the high moor than these small voices 
which are not listened to is the cur- 
lew’s voice: not the beautiful wild pipe 
and the harsh scream, the whaup’s cry 
that frightens the superstitious, but 
the gentler lower varied sounds of the 
breeding season when the birds are 
talking to one another and singing over 
their nests and eggs and little ones. 
Best of all of these notes is the pro- 
longed trill, which sounds low yet may 
be heard distinctly a quarter of a mile 
away or further, and strongly reminds 
me of the trilling spring call of the 
spotted tinamou, the common partridge 
of the Argentine plains—a trill that is 
like a musical whisper which grows 
and dwells on the air and fades into si- 
lence. A mysterious sound which 
comes out of the earth or is uttered by 
some filmy being half spirit and half 
bird floating invisible above the heath. 
[ liked these invisible curlews, singing 
their low song, better than the visible 
bird, mad with anxiety and crying 
aloud when the nest was looked for. 
But the curlew has one very fine as- 
pect when, at your approach, he rises 
up before you at a distance of three or 
four hundred yards and comes straight 
at you, flying rapidly, appearing almost 
silver-white in the brilliant sunshine, 
the size so exaggerated by the light and 
motion as to produce the illusion of a 
big bird, the only one left alive by 
the Philistines and destroyers. But 
it is a beautiful illusion which lasts 
only a few moments. In all this Peak 
district you will not find a larger bird 
than a curlew or mallard or crow, that 
very big bird which my clergyman told 
me about. Not a buzzard, not a har- 
rier, not a raven, or any other species 
which when soaring would seem an ap- 
propriate object and part of the scen- 
ery in these high wild places. 

What a contrast between all these del- 
icate voices of the moorland, from the 
faint tinkle of the rising and falling 
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pipit to the curlew’s trill, and others I 
have omitted, the golden plover and 
water-ouzel, the aerial bleat of the 
snipe, the wail of the peewit and thin 
sharp pipe of the sandpiper or “water- 
squealer” as the natives call it—be- 
tween all these and the red grouse! He 
has no music in him, but great power. 
On these high moors his habit is to sit 
or stand on a stone wall to sun him- 
self and keep an eye on his wives and 
rivals and the world generally. He 
stands, head erect, motionless, stat- 
uesque, the harsh-looking heap of dark 
grit-stone forming an appropriate 
pedestal. For he is like a figure cut 
in some hard dark red stone himself— 
red gritstone, or ironstone, or red gran- 
ite, or, better still, deep-red serpentine, 
veined and mottled with black, an ex- 
ceedingly hard stone which takes a fine 
polish. And in veice and character 
the bird is what he looks, hard and 
brave, both as wooer and fighter. Even 
near the end of May when many hens 
are incubating—I stumble on a dozen 
nests a day—he is wooing and fight- 
ing all the time, and the fights are not 
mere shows like those of the ruff, a 
pretty little feathered French duellist, 
and other quarrelsome species that 
fight often without hurting one an- 
other. The red grouse that looks 
like a stone hurls himself like a stone 
against his adversary, and whether he 
breaks bones or not he makes the pol- 
ished feathers fly in clouds. Yet in 
his wooing this stone-like bird some- 
times attains to grace of motion. That 
is when, carried away by his passion, 
he mounts into the air, and if there is 
any wind to help him rises easily to a 
good height and performs in descend- 
ing a love flight resembling that of the 
cushat and turtledove. But in his vo- 
cal performances there is no grace nor 
beauty, only power. You are aston- 
ished at the sounds he emits when he 
bursts out very suddenly rattling and 
drumming — rrrrrr-rub-a-dub-dub; = or 
2643 
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you may liken it to a cachinnatory 
sound as if a gritstone rock standing 
among the heather had suddenly 
burst out laughing. Then he changes 
his tone to a more human sound like a 
raven’s croak prolonged, which breaks 
up into shorter sounds at the end— 
ah-ha come here, come back, go back, 
go back, quack, quack, or quick, quick, 
which is probably what he really 
means. 

From the grouse and his rude noises 
I must now go back to the delicate 
songsters, to give an impression of the 
ring-ouzel; for oddly enough I had hith- 
erto had no opportunity. of really 
watching and listening to it during the 
breeding season. Certain birds at 
certain times, or on certain rare days, 
take possession of and hold us to the 
exclusion of all others. A similar ex- 
perience is familiar to the lovers of the 
sublime and beautiful in nature and 
art, in music and poetry. So (to com- 
pare small things with great) we natu- 
ralists have our buzzard or raven or 
wild geese days, and, better still, our 
days with this or that fascinating mel- 
odist—black-cap or blackbird, or lin- 
net or wheatear, or nightingale. And 
when the day is finished and the mood 
over it is not wholly over even then; 
we are like the poet who has listened 
to voices even more unearthly than 
birds’: 


I thenceforward and long after 
Listen to their harp-like laughter, 
And carry in my heart for days 
Peace that hallows rudest ways. 


Moreover I was here on a special visit 
to this species; he was more in my 
mind than the golden plover or any 
other. I came to be more intimate 
with him—to have my ring-ouzel day 
and mood. 


III. 
From the Peak northwards the ring- 
ouzel is not an uncommon species in 
mountainous districts, but in the 
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greater part of England it is unknown, 
or known only by* name like the mer- 
lin, crested tit, and phalarope. In- 
deed to most of us a first sight of it 
comes as a surprise. The sight of a 
new will always produce a 
shock of pleasure in those who are in- 
terested in birds: in the case of the 
ring-ouzel there is another element in 
the feeling—something of a mixture of 
incredulity and even resentment. And 
all because we find in this until now 
unknown species a veritable blackbird 
—black of hue (and comely) with 
orange-tawny bill; also possessing the 
chuckle and all the manners and ges- 
tures of that familiar being; yet not the 
real blackbird, not our blackbird, the 
old favorite of wood and orchard and 
lor this real blackbird, the 
“garden ouzel,” as our ancients of the 
seventeenth century called it, is to us 
so unlike all other feathered beings in 
figure, coloring, flight, gestures, voice; 
Withal so distinguished among birds, 
that we have come to look on it as the 
one and only blackbird in existence. A 
thrush, it is true, but modified and 
raised as far above those olive-colored 


species 


garden. 


spotty birds as the lovely and graceful 
gray wagtail is above the modest little 
That 
we have been told of other blackbirds 
not matter, since 


¢reeping pipits it springs from. 
in many lands does 
what we hear about such things does 
forget and prac- 

The sight of a 


not impress us—we 
tically disbelieve it. 
ring-ouzel thus deprives us of an il- 
lusion. 

I was not affected in that way at the 
Peak, having met the bird a long time 


before in other parts of the country. 


but its song had remained unknown 
and I had come to hear it. Nor had I 
long to wait for that pleasure. On 


my way to the small hovel of a farm- 


house, on Axe Edge, where I had ar- 
ranged to stay, while walking in the 


old forsaken road, worn very deep and 


thickly bestrewn with loose stones like 
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the bed of a dry mountain torrent, I 
caught the sound of a bird voice un- 
known to me, and peeping over the 
bank at the roadside beheld the ring- 
ouzel within twenty yards of me, sit- 
ting on a stone wall, emitting his brief 
song at intervals of less than half a 
minute. 

After listening for about fifteen min- 
utes till he flew off, I went on my way 
rejoicing at a new experience and mar- 
velling that this simple little bird mel- 
ody, which would imagine any 
child could imitate or describe to you 
so that when heard afterwards it could 
easily be identified, had yet never been 
described in the ornithological books. 
Such a statement may seem incredible 
considering the number of books on 
birds which we possess; but let any 
reader take down one from his shelves 
und try to form a definite idea as to 
what this song is like from the author’s 
account. naturalists compare 
it with the blackbird and missel-thrush. 
It is unlike both, being a short set 
song, as in the chaffinch and chiffchaff, 
variation and alike in 
individual; whereas the black- 
and missel-thrush vary their 
with every repetition of the 


one 


Some 


without any 
every 
bird 

phrases 
song, and no two individuals sing quite 
In the quality of the 
there is also a great difference. 


sound 
Again, 


iilike. 


it is frequently described as a warble, 
or warbled song, The 
word warble, as Mr. Warde Fowler has 


which it is not. 


said, is used of birds’ singing in a 


sense which may be guessed from Mil- 
ton’s lines: 


Fountains, and ye that warble as ye 


flow 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his 
praise. 

“The word,” he adds, “seems to ex- 


press a kind of singing which is soft, 
and legato.” It is 


cisely because they sing in this way 


continuous, pre- 


that several of our smaller songsters. 


including the blackcap and_ willow- 
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wren, have received the English gen- 
eric name of Warblers. 

The song is also variously character- 
ized as desultory, wild, monotonous, 
sweet, plaintive, mellow, fluty, which 
is all wrong, and if by chance one word 
had been right it would have given us 
no definite idea of the ring-ouzel’s song 
—its shape. It is a whistle, repeated 
three and sometimes four times without 
pause, uttered at short intervals twenty 
or thirty or more times. Let the 
reader think of any such word as 
spero, hero, wheero, then whistle, mu- 
sically as he is able, a loud brisk imi- 
tation of the words three or four times 
in quick succession, and he will re- 
produce the song well enough to de- 
ceive any person within hearing that it 
is a ring-ouzel singing. The differ- 
ence will be that the whistled imita- 
tion will never get the expressive 
bell-like musical character of the bird. 
The sound has intrinsic beauty, but its 
charm is mainly due to the place you 
wildness and solitude 
the mountain 


hear it in, the 
of the rocky glens or 
side. 

By going all round the mountain, 
visiting every clough, I succeeded in 
locating about forty or fifty breeding 
pairs and failed to detect any individ- 
unl differences in their singing. As 
in other songsters, the ring-ouzel low- 
ers his voice when approached by a 
man or when watched; when singing 
freely the voice carries far, and may 
be heard distinctly from the opposite 
side of a glen three or four hundred 
yards wide, and refined by distance it 
has then a beautiful bell-like quality. 

In May the ring-ouzels were mostly 
laving their eggs when the earlier- 
breeding blackbirds were bringing their 
young off. One day, within a ten min- 
utes’ walk of the house, I spied a young 
blackbird out among the rocks on the 
clen side, und captured it just to hold 
it 2 minute or so in my hand for the 


sake of its beauty. also to see what its 


parents would do. They came at me 
in a fury, to flutter about within two 
or three yards of me, screaming and 
scolding their loudest; and very soon 
their noise brought a pair of ring-ouzels 
on the scene to help them. Here was 
a fine opportunity of comparing our 
two British blackbirds—two pairs, 
male and female, all animated by the 
same passion and acting together like 
birds of the same species, dashing close 
to my face, as I sat on a stone hold- 
ing the richly-colored young bird in my 
hand, showing it to them. 

The ring-ouzel always looks like a 
lesser blackbird, even when they are 
thus seen side by side, although it is 
about the same size; but he is not so 
black as his cousin, for black, being 
the most conspicuous color in nature 
exaggerates the size of an object, espe- 
cially a living moving one, to the eye. 
In some lights the ring-ouzel has a rusty 
appearance owing to the pale tips of 
the feathers. The female is less 
black than the male and varies in color 
according to the light, sometimes ap- 
pearing olive-black or brown, and in 
some lights a greenish-bronze color. 

On my liberating the young bird the 
four demonstrators flew off. On the 
following day I found the ring-ouzel’s 
nest in a tuft of bilberry growing on a 
ledge ef rock at the glen side. It con- 
tained four eggs. The,male contin- 
ued to sing at intervals during the day 
when the female was sitting, but his 
favorite time was late in the evening, 
when perched on a stone about a hun- 
dred yards from his mate he would re- 
peat his song about twice every minute 
until it was dark. 
of the songsters, and would sing on the 


He was the latest 


coldest evenings, even when it was 
raining. 

My daily visits to this nest were 
creatly resented by the birds. It was 


their misfortune that they had builded 
their home so near me and had made 


it so beautiful. I was also much in- 
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terested in the various cries and sounds 
they emitted when excited by my pres- 
ence. The male would flit and fly 
about at a distance, uttering loud clack- 
ing or chacking cries interspersed with 
a variety of little exclamatory notes, 
while the female, more anxious, would 
dash at me, chacking and screaming all 
the time. But the instant I left the 
site their rage would vanish; the male 
would begin his set “wheero-wheero” 
whistle, while the female would break 
out in a sort of song of her own which 
resembled the first attempts at singing 
of a young throstle—a medley com- 
posed of a variety of guttural and 
squeaking notes and more or less mu- 
sical chirps. 

What struck me as most curious was 
that when troubled with my presence 
at the nest they uttered two distinct 
sounds which are not in the blackbird’s 
language but are part of the language 
of the typical thrushes (Turdus); one 
was the prolonged, tremulous, guttural 
alarm cry of the missel-thrush, the 
other the low, long-drawn, wailing note 
of the throstle when anxious about its 
nest or young, a note sé high pitched as 
to be inaudible to some persons. It 
ean only be supposed that these dif- 
ferent sounds, expressing apprehension 
or anger, have been inherited by 
thrushes and the ring-ouzel, and have 
been lost in the blackbird. 

One would like to listen to and com- 
pare the sounds emitted by all the 
thrushes of the world—the spotted 
ground thrushes (Geochicla), supposed 
to be the parental form; the typical 
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thrushes (Turdus); and the blackbirds 
(Merula). Ornithologists pay little or 
no attention to the language of birds 
when considering the question of evolu- 
tion, but here it might help us to a 
right conclusion of the question 
whether the blackbirds are an offshoot 
of the typical thrushes, or sprang in- 
dependently from the ground thrushes. 
In studying the language of the black- 
birds alone one might spend half a 
lifetime very pleasantly. In the devel- 
opment of their vocal organs they 
stand highest among birds, and they 
have a world-wide distribution, num- 
bering about seventy species. What 
more fascinating object in life for a 
wandering Englishman who desires to 
see all lands, who loves birds and 
above all others the “garden ouzel” of 
his home? A missionary writes that 
there is no living thing in Samoa which 
gives him so much the home feeling as 
this bird—its blackbird, Merula sam- 
oensis. The English spring is recalled 
to another in Ceylon by the ouzel of 
that country. Yet another wanderer 
in Somaliland is delightfully reminded 
of home by the native blackbird. And 
doubtless others have had the same 
feeling produced in them by other 
blackbirds in other regions—in Siberia; 
in Cuba, in the Amazonian forests; in 
the Andes and the Himalayas; in 
Burma, Japan, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, New Guinea, Borneo, Java, Fiji, 
New Hebrides, Norfolk Island, the 
Louisiades and other islands and coun- 
tries too many to name. 
W. H. Hudson. 





THE MERRIE CONCEITED JESTS. 


On studying the ways of humorists, 
ancient and modern, the point which 
emerges is the mutability of humor it- 
self. The prime jest which delights 
one generation so hugely, tickling it to 


a laughter verging on hysteria, is sur- 
veyed by the succeeding generation 
with a dubious frigidity and does not 
raise the kind of smile which is the 
most artificial symptom of hilarity— 
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the smile of the sycophant who desires 
to please. Thus one may find the ro- 
bust humor of primitive peoples de- 
pending on the big stick and the dusted 
jerkin, passing to a humor which is a 
series of unclean images. One may 
trace it from humor which is full of 
action — up-ending a Charlie in his box, 
being a fair type — to the riotous love 
of the grotesque, so typical of the Dick- 
ens period. Then one may find humor 
purely verbal, in the ri-tol-de-fo-lol man- 
ner; or slangy, in the classic manner of 
Pierce Egan; or unexpected in the man- 
ner of Artemus Ward, who was not a 
humorist at all; or irreverent on the 
Mark Twain plan; or purely senti- 
mental, as distilled by Jerome K. Je- 
rome; or watchfully appreciative of odd 
turns of thought and expression, as 
humor is seen and rendered by W. W. 
Jacobs. And the humor of the world, 
whether it lies in collective treatment 
by .all the people, or in individual ren 
dering by the humorous artist, is all 
funny in its day to someone and for a 
while holds the centre of the stage. 
Later, another generation comes along 
and severely what there is to 
laught at, or smile over, in any humor 


asks 


or any humorist. 

If one wants to see how the pendu- 
lum swings in this matter, the best 
thing to do is to step back a century. 
The writer, passing down Westbourne 
Grove, which besides possessing White- 
ley’s enjoys the presence of an interest- 
ing secondhand bookshop, purchased a 
swift power to travel backwards 
through the outlay of a few pence. 
The book was thin, old, yellowing, but 
bore a title that would wheedle coppers 
from anyone but a confirmed misan- 
thropist. The Merry Conceited Jests of 
Gicorge Peele Gentleman, some times stu- 
dent in Oxford, is a title with a smack 
about it rich in promise. And the sulb- 
title said: “Wherein is shewed the 
course of his life, how he lived; a man 
very well Known in the City of Lon- 
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don and elsewhere’— which is more 
promising still. Further, on the title- 
page, the book was recommended in 
verse, which implored one to 


Buy, reade and judge, 

The price doe not grudge; 

It will doe thee more pleasure, 
Than twice so much treasure, 


showing that the publisher was opti- 
mistic of the quality and utility of the 
merrie jests of George Peele, Gentle- 


man. The title-page promising sv 
much, and the price for such rich 
promise being but a penny per day 


for a week, the book changed hands. 


On closer study we find George 
Peele, Gentleman, was a native of 
Devonshire, and about the year 1573 


was made a student of Christ Church 
College, Oxford. In 1579 he was ad- 
mitted to the degree of Master of Arts, 
and after this he moved to London, be- 
came City Poet, and had the ordering 
of pageants. We have no City poets 
nowadays, and if one may judge by the 
Lord Mayor's Show no orderer of pa- 
geants. “This person,” says Wood— 
who, under heaven, Wood was, no one 
seems to know —‘“was living in his 
middle age in the latter part of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign; but when or where 
he died one cannot tell, for so it is and 
always hath been, that most poets die 
poor and consequently obscurely, and 
an hard matter it is to trace them to 
their Graves.” An fellow. 
Wood — a sympathetic fellow, who has 
the case against poetry as a profession 
in a nutshell. However he may have 
died, George Peele, Gentleman, did die 
in or before the year 1598, as “‘Meres, 
in the Second Part of his Palladis 
Tamia or Wits Treasury, printed in that 
mentions the cause.” The point 
to remember is that Peele. 
sometimes student of Oxford, City poet 


excellent 





vear, 
George 


und pageant-master. must have repre 
sented something the 
standard of the taste of his day. 


approaching 
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And he was appreciated by the stu- 
dents of belles lettres. Mr. S. W. 
Singer, of 13 St. James’ Street, com- 
missioned Mr. R. Triphook, of 37 St. 
James’ Street, to reprint the Merrie 
Conceited Jests in 1809. “The rarity 
of his Merrie Conceited Jests, combined 
with the great price demanded for it, 
was the chief inducement to reprint it 
in its present Form.” ‘There was de- 
mand for the humor of George Peele, 
Gentleman, of the fifteenth century, in 
1809 —the pageant-master still held 
the stage, lasting longer than most hu- 
morists. We may take it that the 
metrrie conceited jests were considered 
of a fine exquisite flavor. Perusal 
shows the mutability of the humorous 
idea for the bouquet of the merry jests 
today lacks its early charm, and one 
might say that time has knocked the 
conceit entirely out of them. Truth 
to tell, there is not sevenpence worth 
of merriment in the thirty pages of 
merrie jests, and there is not sufficient 
conceit in all to fill the small head of a 
peacock. Judging by the _ present 
standard of humor, we are prepared to 
say George Peele, student of Oxford. 
poet and orderer of pageants. would 
not today raise a smile in a stevedores’ 
tap-room. 

Merrie jest number one records how 
George Peele mirthfully defrauded the 
confiding landlord of the Three Pigeons 
in Brainford of sack, meals, 
and raiment, and despoiled a barber of 
a lute —a barber with a lute holds ex- 
quisite possibilities in these days and 
is the only real gem in the 
Throughout the merrie jests one finds 
the author proceeding from bad to 
worse. His humor always takes the 
same turn. Now he is masquerading 
as a physician and imposing on country 
people: again, he is evading payment 
of his One exquisite jest 


shows tapster. 


several 


book. 


lodgings. 
him bleeding a 
who lends him an angel for a groat on 
the "a 


poor 


strength of a specious tale. 
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fell out in a small time after, the Tap- 
ster fell to decay, and indeed was 
turned out of service, having no more 
coin in the world than this groat, and 
in his misery he met George.” When 
the tapster pleaded for the angel in the 
place of the groat, did our merrie grig 
do the generous thing. Not a bit of it. 
He left “the poor Tapster picking of 
his fingers’— evidently the fifteenth- 
century equivalent of biting one’s 
beard. One traces the same fine flavor 
of his humor through all the jests— 
someone suffers by housing, feeding, 
clothing, or lending money to the pleas- 
ant George. There is not a single trace 
of kindliness in the whole series of ad- 
ventures. Our hero’s idea of humor 
is of the sort that bids a man bilk a 
cabby and boast of it, or pass bad pen- 
nies to blind apple-women; pleasant 
amusements enough for George, but 
apt to produce a lugubrious effect on 
the victim. A typical jest may be 
given entirely. The merrie pageant- 
master had invited a score of friends 
to a supper where “they were passing 
merrie, no cheare wanting, wine 
enough, musicke playing.” The night 
growing on, they call for a reckoning. 
George swears there is not a penny for 
them to pay. They, being men of good 
fashion, by no means will yield unto 
it, but every man throwes downe his 
money, some ten shillings, some five, 
some more, protesting something they 
will pay. Well, quoth George, taking 
up all the money; seeing you will be so 
wilful, you shall see what shall follow: 
he commands the musicke to play, and 
while they were skipping and dancing. 
George gets his cloake, sends up two 
bottles of Hypocraffe, and leaves them 
and the reckoning to pay. They, won- 
dering at the stay of George, meant 
to be gone, but they were staid by the 
way. and before they went, forced to 
pay the reckoning anew. “This,” says 
chronicler. “shewed a 
he cared not whom he 


the veracious 


minde in him, 
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deceived, so he profited himselfe for 
the present.” 

Altogether, a merrie funny soul is 
George Peele, Gentleman. Against 
him even Tom and Jerry grow into 
pleasant gentlemen of a milksoppish 
habit of mind. The merrie conceited 
jests do not pay for a perusal as hu- 
mor, but they do effectually help in 
the one impression they now give out. 
They serve to sweeten the present 
against the critics of life, who ever- 
lastingly crack up the merits of the 
good old times. In our own day, George 
Peele would be called harsh names. 
He would not be termed cad or 
bounder, but sneak-thief; he would 
rank with the 300 per cent. money- 

The Outlook. 


ver the Water. 
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iender and the swell mobsman; he 
would be lucky if his victims did not 
clap him in gaol. For such a person 
one turns to the days of Champagne 
Charlie, side whiskers, and the tol-de- 
fo-lol manner with positive pleasure. 
Our poets and pageant-masters, stu- 
dents of Oxford, and gentlemen, are not 
perfect today, but in that they 
nicer minded and gentler in their jests, 
caring more for the other person’s side 
ef their merrie conceits, we are en- 
titled to say that in one thing at least 
there is improvement. The maligned 
present has a sense of humor infinitely 
more fragrant than the standard of 
pleasantry which passed muster in the 
“good old times” of George Peele. 


are 





CHARLIE OVER THE WATER. 


By JANE H. FINDLATER. 


III. 

It was Tuesday night when they put 
in to Glasgow—a dark wet night with 
buffets of wind. The preceding twen- 
ty-four hours had not been unmixed 
joy, even to Hector, and if it had not 
been for Margaret Matheson he did not 
know what would have happened to 
his grandmother. 

What a long, long night it had 
seemed. How cold it was, and then 
the straining noises of the ship, the 
rush of the waves, the howling of the 
wind! Overcome with sleep, Hector 
had nodded uncomfortably for hours, 
wedged into a corner; but the widow 
and Margaret had seen the livelong 
night out together with whispered col- 
loquies in Gaelic. Towards morning 
Margaret had made strong tea for 
them, which warmed them up; and the 
other women were moving about more 
or less all night attending to their chil- 
dren. Some of the men lay on the 
deck and slept; but most of them sat 
up, grumbling, swearing, and nodding 
by turns till the daylight came. 


With the light things had mended— 
there was solid food to be partaken of, 
and one could walk about and look 
round; but take it all in all, that steer- 
age journey was not very pleasant, and 
the lights of Glasgow in the distance 
were hailed with joy. 

“There now, Mistress MacKay, you 
will be getting to your bed,” Margaret 
told the Widow, who only shook her 
head dolefully, sceptical that such bliss 
could ever be hers again in this world. 


Hector drank deep of the joys of 
living in the one day they spent in 
Glasgow before they sailed. To tread 
the paved streets of a large town for 
the first time; to see shops, and cars 
and railway-trains, and cabs and mo- 
tors—it was a heady draught indeed, 
and by nightfall Hector was almost 
drunk with pleasure. There was no 
room left in his heart for pity of that 
strange timidity which made his grand- 
mother cower by the fire in Uncle Neil’s 
kitchen, instead of coming out to see 
the wonders of Glasgow. “I am want- 
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ing to stay in the town,” he told Uncle 
Neil; “I am not wanting to leave to- 
morrow.” 

“Hoots, laddie, yell see far finer 
places nor Glasgow where you're go- 
ing,” the older man assured him; but 
Hector doubted the assertion. Noth- 
ing could be more exciting than this 
city where he found himself. In the 
short time at his disposal he managed 
to take several rides in the electric 
cars, spend an hour in railway-trains, 
and have what his uncle very expres- 
sively called “a hurl” in a motor "bus. 
When you consider that each of these 
experiences was entirely novel, you can 
form some idea of the seething excite- 
ment in the boy’s brain at the close of 
day. And there the Widow sat by the 
fire, her thoughts turned back always 
to the Island. Would the cow 
be happy in the Mathesons’ byre? 
‘Would the hens be roosting in the un- 
accustomed barn? She wondered was 
it a soft day on the Island, or was the 
sun shining? If it was raining, the rain 
would be running in under the door, 
and no one to wipe it up and 
och, dear, they had been forgetting to 
mend the thatch—the same that the 
big gale blew off in March—the water 
would be coming down the wall again. 

Uncle Neil's wife listened kindly 
to all these speculations, and plied her 
aged relative with potent cups of tea at 
least four times during the day, as the 
only form of comfort she could offer to 
her. Thus the time went past—slowly 
for the Widow, quickly for Hector, and 
the day of departure arrived. 

Thursday at noon the Caledonia. 
sailed. Uncle Neil had been at great 
trouble to get the most comfortable 
quarters he could for the travellers; he 
felt anxious about their welfare. Un- 
der his escort they got safely on board; 
but then there ensued a terrible hour 
when the Widow and Hector, and even 
sturdy Unele Neil, about 
the decks like leaves before the wind. 


were swept 
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Hundreds of passengers—steerage for 
the most part—were pouring on to the 
ship, bewildered, staring, weeping, 
and cursing, according to their nature. 
Among this crowd, stewards pushed 
their way, by turns persuasive and 
abusive, working like demons to get 
things in order. There seemed no one 
to appeal to; everyone was too busy to 
answer questions; it was all one vast 
confusion. And then came the clang 
of a great bell, the signal that friends 
must go ashore—Uncle Neil must with- 
draw his much-needed protection. 

For a moment Hector felt a childish 
wave of something like terror sweep 
him: he was to be left in this 
crowd to look after his grandmother— 
she that was crying like a baby now 
with fear and excitement. But he 
managed to conquer this disagreeable 
and unmanly sensation, and held out 
his hand to Uncle Neil with an appear- 
ance of the greatest composure. 

“I'm thinking we will be off now,” 
he said. 

“Ave, yer off—good luck to ye,” 
Uncle Neil. “Things’ll quiet down 
once yer off—good-bye to you, Mis- 
tress MacKay, and a good voyage.” 

Our travellers indeed were in want 
of all the good wishes they could get, 
at that desolate moment when they 
pressed to the side of the ship and 
saw the last of Uncle Neil’s stout figure 
as he stood among the crowd on shore 
waving a red-and-white pocket-hand- 
kerchief to them in farewell. 

A mighty quiver passed through the 
ship—as if a heart had begun to beat 
inside her iron ribs—the people on the 
quay sent up a great shout, and they 
were off. 

Finding that no one was likely to at- 
tend to them at present, Hector guided 
the Widow to a sheltered corner, and 
suggested that they should just sit 
there till things were more in order. 

“Och, Hector, what were we think- 
the Island!” the old 


over 


said 


ing on to leave 
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woman eried; and at that moment the 
same thought had sprung into Hector’s 
mind also, though he repulsed it with 
all his might. 

“We will not be saying that when we 
see Uncle Charlie,” he told her. 

“We'll never be reaching him,” she 
sobbed, and clung to his arm in an 
agony of fear at their unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. But just as ms ‘ters had 
reached this sad pass a steward ac- 
costed them. 

“Now then, let’s see where you be- 
long,” he said. 

“We will be coming from Balneish,” 
Hector replied with dignity, and won- 
dered why the man laughed. 

“From Balneish, are you? 
see tickets, and I'll show 
your quarters.” 

These, when found, were not, strictly 
speaking, palatial, but Hector and the 
Widow were not accustomed to much 
luxury. and would have meekly 
cepted far worse accommodation than 
they got. The Widow was to share a 
cabin with two other women and a 
baby; Hector also had two room-mates; 
while all round them on every side the 
cabins seemed bursting with passen- 
gers. A stewardess, fat and very 
cross, was elbowing her way among the 
women. 

- “Come along now; get your bits of 
things undone, I advise you, before we 
get out of the river—don’t wait till 
you're all sick to get whatever you 
then we'll have a pretty 


Well, let’s 


your you 


ac- 


want 
time of it.” 
She shoved the Widow into her cabin 
with this not very encouraging prophb- 
ecy, and began to scold the mother of 
the baby because she let the child cry. 
The mother, a meek  white-faced 
woman, said nothing; but the third in- 
mate of the cabin, a stout loud-voiced 
person, took up her stand in the door- 
way and confronted the stewardess. 
“None of your cheek here,” she be- 
gan: “I'm no green one: I’ve crossed the 
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ocean ‘bout as often as yourself, maybe, 
so just keep a civil tongue in your 
head, or I'll report you.” 

“Report away,” the stewardess 
torted, as she banged off down the pas- 
sage-way. The fat woman turned 
back into the cabin with a chuckle. 

“It’s just as well to show them at 
once the stuff you’re made of,” she told 
her amazed companions. “She had no 
right to be at you about the kid there. 
Either of you crossed before?” she 
added, nodding first to the Widow, then 
to the white-faced woman, in an inter- 
rogative way. Both shook their heads. 
“Well, I have,” she pursued; “I’ve 
crossed the Atlantic more times than 
I remember. I’m Scotch born, but I 
married in the States five-and-twenty 
years ago—Mrs. Koster I am—and I’m 
more nor half Yankee now. Oh, I 
know what's what, I tell you. I come 
across mostly every second year to see 
the old people.” 

She glanced contemptuously at the 
two inexperienced passengers before 
her; then, stirred with some feeling of 
pity, she turned to the Widow: 

“You're old to be crossing for the 
first time. Haven't you got anyone 
with you?” 

“I have Hector with me,” the old 
woman said, “and we will be going 
across the water to my son—him that 
has been fifteen years across. 

“It’s a good thing you've some one 
with you. Well, the ship’s beginning 
to rock a bit—you take my advice and 
lie down—here, I’ll help you off with 
your bonnet. Can't you get 
into the berth? Tut, tut... try 
again; there you are. Im off to get 
my tea.” 

She bounced away, and the Widow 
with a groan adjusted herself in her 
narrow fusty-smelling berth. “Och, 
it’s many a broader chest (coffin) I’ve 
seen in my day!” she murmured to her- 
self. 

She was fated, poor soul, not to rise 


re- 
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from the narrow couch for many a day. 
Over her sufferings it is kinder to draw 
a veil—they were not romantic, though 
real enough in all certainty. 

One strange fact might have been re- 
vealed to her if she had been a student 
of human nature—namely, the sterling 
qualities that lurk in the most unex- 
pected persons. For how the Widow 
would have survived her week at sea 
without the ministrations of her truc- 
ulent neighbor Mrs. Koster, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine. The stewardess was 
far from attentive; but Mrs. Koster 
was always willing to do what she 
could for the sufferer. Many a battle 
she fought for her with the steward- 
ess too. Whenever that lady entered 
the cabin Mrs. Koster had what she 
called “a set to” with her, and she al- 
ways came off the victor. The Widow 
was to have this or that, she needed it, 
and if the stewardess wouldn’t get it, 
she (Mrs. Koster) would complain 

“so just off with you, and get 
it, and no more about it.” 

“It’s not customary for second-class 
passengers to want so much attention 
—them that want luxuries should pay 
for them,” the stewardess retorted; but 
Mrs. Koster always managed to have 
the last word— 

“And them that are paid to work 
should see that they do it,” she 
screamed after the stewardess down 
the passage-way, so that everyone 
round about heard the taunt and 
laughed. Then, turning back into the 
cabin, she fell to her task of cheering 
the Widow once more—no easy task, for 
she, poor creature, was quite under 
the impression that she would never 
reach the shore. The burden of her 
lament was all for the Island—just 
home, home, home, that was all she 
wanted. Sure the sea was a wicked 
cruel way to be travelling, and what- 
ever had made her start to cross it she 
did not know. Then a storm 
came on, and things were worse and 
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worse. The slapping of the waves 
against the sides of the ship all night 
long, the frantic grinding of the screw 
below, the straining of the timbers 
above, the trampling and yelling on 
the decks—never a moment of quiet 
night or day, and plunging up and 
down, rolling from side to side, the 
whole world reeling round. 

But through this scene of terror (as it 
seemed to the poor Widow) Mrs. Kos 
ter moved with no sign of perturbation. 

“Yes, it’s a storm, as dirty a 
storm as you’d get—a beam sea on— 
makes a row would waken the dead. 

A plague upon that rolling, I 
ean’t fasten my stays.” Her 
ejaculations, so unemotional, so calmly 
prosaic, had a strangely comforting 
effect upon the distracted nerves of the 
Widow. When she, poor woman, was 
saying her prayers and commending 
her soul to her Maker, Mrs. Koster 
would break in with some abuse of her 
enemy the stewardess that in its 
earthly vindictiveness was supremely 
reassuring: 

“Drat the woman! Can't she bring 
a cup of soup when told to? 
She’s too busy carrying on with the 
head steward to attend to her business 

dirty huzzie that she is.” 

Such animadversions really com- 
forted the Widow far more than if Mrs. 
Koster had joined in her terrified peti- 
tions. She did not understand why 
this should be; but so it was. 

As the Widow's 
sened, she was able to appreciate more 
fully Mrs. Koster’s powers as 2 
raconteuse. Days at sea are long: but 


she's 


sea-sickness les- 


not so long as were Mrs. Koster’s tales. 
These included the story of her first 
marriage, of the illness and death of 
this first husband, of her second court- 
ship, her second marriage, her seven 
confinements, the illness of each of the 
seven children, the of three, 
the placing in business of the 
marriage of one, and the education of 


deaths 
two, 
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cleverest olive-branch, 
Miss Cassie Koster. All this, and 
more, the Widow was regaled with 
during her convalescence in the half- 
darkness of a thrice-stuffy cabin. By 
the side of these thrilling narratives 
her poor life-history would have cut a 
sorry figure; but she was far too sim- 
ple to wish to mention her own affairs, 
and listened with reverence to her fel- 
low-traveller’s talk, saying never a 
word of her humble experiences of life 
and death and birth. 

Hector in the meantime was having 
a week of the most extraordinary en- 
joyment. It never occurred to him to 
be sick, bred as he had been all his 
childhood in boats; and even the sight 
of his grandmother’s misery could not 
damp his pleasure for more than a 
few moments. He was taking a 
plunge into life, indeed—life as it may 
be studied in the saloons of an ocean 
steamer. I will not say that every- 
thing his young curious eyes saw was 
desirable, that everything his young 
sharp ears heard was profitable; but 
“all was grist that came to his mill” 
and he found no fault with anything. 
So the week passed very differently for 
Hector and his grandmother. About 
this time Mrs. Koster began to bestir 
herself on the Widow’s account. 

“We're off the Banks now,” she told 
her, “and the swell’s gone down won- 
derfully; it’s time you got to your 
legs—you’re much better today. You 
must get up.” 

“Och, no, my dear! I cannot be leav- 
ing the bed,” the old woman cried. 

“Come, come, you mustn’t give in 
like that—a breath of fresh air is what 
you want,” Mrs. Koster persisted. 

With groans and sighs the Widow al- 
lowed herself to be hoisted out of the 
berth, and somehow or other got into 
her clothes and up on deck. There, 
leaning heavily on Hector’s arm, she 
staggered along, dizzy and weary, yet 
thankful to breathe the air of heaven 


the last and 
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again—to look up into the blue sky and 
down upon a placid sea, to hear above 
all the thrice-blessed assurance that the 
land was nearly gained at last. Poor 
old soul! she walked thus along the 
deck for a few yards, and then sub- 
sided on to a bench quite worn out. 
“Hector, Hector!” she cried, “it’s a ter- 
rible long road you've taken me!” 

He could not deny it—a long road, 
indeed; but Mrs. Koster would not en- 
courage sentiment. 

“Tuts,” she said. “Not a bit of it— 
it'll do you good; there's nothing better 
for the stomach than a week’s sea- 
sickness. I’ve often said to Koster, ‘I 
wish I wasn’t such a good sailor, for 
what with the good living on board, I 
do get stout, and no mistake.” Now, a 
week like you've had would thin me 
down capital; but there—I relish my 
food better on sea than on land.” 

Hector was quite comforted by this 
panegyric of sea-sickness, for he had 
been not a little concerned by the 
Widow's white face and trembling gait. 
He too adopted the cheerful key, and 
began to tell his grandmother that 
they were now within measurabie dis- 
tance of Uncle Charlie. 

“Just the two days after we land, 
mother,” he said. “Think on that— 
how soon you will be seeing him.” 

The fresh air, this cheerful conversa- 
tion, and a cup of Bovril administered 
in a timely manner by Mrs. Koster, be- 
gan to put some heart into the Widow 
again. She took another turn along 
the deck, felt less shaky, and looked 
about her with some interest. 

Mrs. Koster was triumphant. 
“Didn't I tell you? You'll be all right 
to-morrow, I reckon,” she said, proud 
of her own powers as a sick nurse, and 
glad at the bottom of her kind vulgar 
heart to see her old charge revive a lit- 
tle. 

They were standing close together, 
this strange trio, when the ship came 
into the dock at New York. 
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“You must look out sharp, Hector, 
for that Mrs. MacDonald,” Mrs. Kos- 
ter admonished the lad; “I tell you 
it'll take you all your time to find out 
some one you don’t know in that 
crowd.” She pointed down as she 
spoke at the mass of yelling, laughing, 
weeping, handkerchief-waving people 
who always await the incoming of a 
big ocean steamer. “How’re you to 
find her out?” she inquired. 

“Her name will be MacDonald,” Hec- 
tor answered slowly. 

“MacDonald! And 
every woman in that crowd what her 
Great Scot! you'll never find 


are you to ask 
name is? 
her!” 

“She will be looking for us,” Hector 
said—he did not like to be considered 
foolish. 

“Well, don’t you 
all at once—maybe you'll find you want 
some help yet, young man,” Mrs. Kos- 
ter said, laughing; she detected Hec- 
tor’s wounded pride. “I'll have a tus- 
sle with the Customs—there’s nothing 
I like better. You wait and see if I 
don’t get a rise out of them.” 

As the Widow’s foot first touched the 
shores of the New World, she called 
down a blessing on the “good ground”: 
glad she was, indeed, to feel it once 
again solid beneath her; but she was 
given no further time for reflection. 
The crowd surged round them like the 
billows of the sea they had crossed, 
and she clung terrified to Hector’s arm. 
On every side were sharp-faced men 
und women, alert and practical, gestic- 
ulating and exclamatory, meeting 
friends, laughing and excited. And 
side by side with this happy crowd 
stood groups of poorer passengers as 
helpless and bewildered as were our 
travellers. No friends hailed them; 
they did not know what to do or where 
to go, and were hustled this way and 
that—poor terrified sheep that had 
come so far in search of greener pas- 
tures. 


lose sight of me 
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the 
face which 
seemed likely, and now and then even 
timidly asking, ‘“‘Will you be Mrs. Mac- 


Hector wandered on 
crowd, scanning every 


among 


Donald, if you please?” Always to be 
met with the same blank looks, and 
shakes of the head. The Widow hung 
heavily on his arm, and every few 
minutes she would groan and ejaculate, 
“It’s lost altogether we are, Hector!” 
At last, overcome with fatigue, she 
sank down upon an upturned packing- 
case, and let the crowd drift past, 
while Hector stood by her side look- 
ing eagerly round in search of the 
mythical Mrs. MacDonald. Alas! no 
one appeared to answer to the name, 
und at last Hector became ashamed 
to repeat his question—so often it had 
been repulsed. He would have gone 
through the crowd and searched it more 
thoroughly, but the Widow would not 
let him out of her sight for a moment. 
“No, no, Hector, do not be leaving me,” 
she cried, almost like a child—so stay 
he must. Gradually the crowd thinned 
away, and now Hector’s hopes began to 
revive. Mrs. MacDonald must appear 
now—she would surely distinguish 
them in the comparative solitude of 
the quay. But as time went on his 
hopes faded again—he could not see 
anyone who seemed to be looking for 
anyone else; the people who were left 
now were merely waiting to get their 
boxes through the Customs. 

In spite of his manly spirit, Hector 
confessed to a feeling of relief when 
he caught sight of Mrs. Koster’s well- 
known figure not very far off, and heard 
her familiar voice raised in shrill vitu- 
peration at the Customs officer. She 
had been met by a small meek-looking 
man, probably Mr. Koster; but it was 
she, not he, who was attending to 
everything. As usual, she was getting 
the best of it in her battle with the 
Customs. 

“I told you so! Didn’t I tell you not 
a blessed thing would you find in my 
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box, you silly?’ she was calling out, 
as she stuffed back heaps of crushed- 
looking garments into her trunk. She 
turned and waved her hand to Hector 
as a signal that they were not for- 
gotten, and went on cramming things 
into the trunk, and talking all the time 
as hard as she could. 

At last she came along to where the 
Widow sat, bringing the meek little 
man along with her. 

“Here’s Koster come to met me,” she 
said by way of introduction. ‘And, 
Koster, this is Mrs. MacKay that 
crossed in the same cabin with me, and 
Hector MacLean, her grandson. There 
was a friend going to meet them, but 
she ain’t turned up apparently. Well, 
I never! Say, now, Hector, what are 
you to do? She won't come now, you 
bet. Where does she live again?” 

“In New York, please,” Hector an- 
swered. Mrs. Koster laughed aloud. 

“That’s a wide world! What's the 
street, I mean?” 

“TI will not be knowing,” Hector had 
to confess. 

“Well, here’s a fix! And you've 
never been in a hotel in your blessed 
lives. Say, Koster, they’ll have 
to come right home with us, there’s no 
two ways about it—the old woman 
wants a night’s rest before she starts 
off in the cars.” 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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This was undeniable. To start the 
‘Widow on her long journey that night 
would have been sheer cruelty. 

Mr. Koster nodded acquiescence. 
“That’s it, Maggie,” he assented; “it 
ain’t possible the old lady goes on to- 
night.” 

Our voyagers were too innocent to be 
quite aware of the obligation they thus 
accepted from strangers. In truth, 
they could scarcely have refused this 
kind hospitality, so deep was their ig- 
norance of the ways of towns, so press- 
ing was their need. 

Mrs. Koster drew her husband aside 


for a moment and whispered into 


his ear; he nodded, and went off 
to find a vehicle to convey them 
and their boxes from the harbor. 


Then off they set through the badly 
paved streets, at that desperate lung- 
ing pace which the New York cab- 
horse generally affects. Hector and 
the Widow were happily unaware that 
they were the sole reason of this ex- 
travagance—they had not heard Mrs. 
Koster’s whisper: “‘Never in this world 
we'd get them into the Elevated—the 
old woman would have a fit, sure’s 
death!” So they accepted the drive 
as a matter of necessity, and never 
questioned the number of dollars their 
friendly entertainer would have to pay 
for this luxury. 


(To be continued.) 





AROUND THE DEAD SEA BY MOTOR-BOAT. 


I have just spent a week on the 
Dead Sea, during which a complete cir- 
cuit of this historic yet little-known 
inland sea was made in that strange 
little motor-craft the Shaikh Jalal, 
placed on the waters here some few 
months ago. Its passenger capacity is 
only thirty-five people, and it is about 
one hundred feet long. 


As it was intended to explore the 
whole lake the 
chartered. Starting at the northern end 
of the sea, we skirted along the west- 
ern shore, visiting Engedi, Masada, the 
great salt-cave at Jebel Usdum, ex- 
plored the wonderful gorges, and 
tramped over the delightful little fer- 
tile plains, and then up the eastern 


vessel was specially 
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shore to our starting-place. With the 
exception of a certain spot at the north- 
ern end of the lake, the Dead Sea is 
seldom yisited. Indeed, its desolate 
shores, yet strange, fertile oases, won- 
derful ravines and caverns, and mag- 
nificent mountains are seldom intruded 
upon by the foot of man. 

The fact is, much nonsense is spoken 
about this lake. Even in Jerusalem 
they will tell you that the Dead Sea is 
gradually disappearing, that it is im- 
possible to swim in its waters, that 
birds cannot fly across it, and that no 
vegetation can be grown near its 
While it is true that fish can- 
account of 
swim- 


shores. 
not live in its waters on 
their saltness and _ bitterness, 
ming is both feasible and enjoyable. 
In fact, did Palestine belong to any 
l’ower but Turkey, probably the north- 
ern shore of this sheet of water would 
be a popular bathing station. No doubt 
the chloride of magnesia which enters 
so largely into the composition of the 
water would be found to have medici- 
nal and curative properties. 

Then on the trip we found birds fly- 
ing over its surface near the few fer- 
that dot its dreary shores, 


tile oases 
and here fruit and vegetables and 
millet were growing luxuriantly. As 


for getting smaller, the Dead Sea is ac- 
tually increasing in size. Evidence of 
this was apparent in the partially sub- 
still 


around the 


forests of large trees 


the 
and 


merged 
standing in waters all 
West, east, southern shores. 
small 
the 
the 


disap- 


Twenty vears ago there was a 
about half a 


rthern 


mile from 


end of 


island 
shore, near the n 
This 


peared, having been submerged by 


lake. has now entirely 


encroaching waters. 


This strange body of water is some 


forty miles in length and about ten 


miles wide at its greatest breadth. It 
lies no less than thirteen hundred feet 
below the surface of the Mediterranean. 
certainly 


The density of its water is 
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very great, containing 23 per cent. of 
solid matter, and is, bulk for bulk, 
heavier than the human body. Per- 
haps the following figures will give a 
more comprehensive idea of its den- 
sity: In a ton of water from the Cas- 
pian Sea there are eleven pounds of 
salt; in the Baltic, eighteen pounds; in 
the Black Sea, twenty-six pounds; in 
the Atlantic, thirty-one pounds; in the 
English Channel, seventy-two pounds; 
in the Mediterranean,’ eighty-five 
pounds; in the Red Sea, ninety-three 
pounds; and in the Dead Sea, one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven pounds. 

To the popular mind the Dead Sea 
is always associated with Sodom and 
Gomorrah, the “cities of the plains” 
that were overthrown on account of 
the wickedness of their inhabitants. 
Biblical scholars have never yet been 
fix the site of these ancient 
cities. Tradition has conveniently 
placed them on the northern shore, 
the spot visited by tourists and pil- 
grims. Those have studied the 
subject at all, however, are inclined to 
believe that these cities stood on the 
eastern shore, where there is palpable 


able to 


who 


evidences of volcanic upheaval, not to 
mention combustible substances in sul- 
phur, bitumen, and possibly oil that 
might have played a part in the over- 
throw. On our trip, however, we found 
for the first time evidences of volcanic 
eruption on the western shore. 

In our journey round the sea we found 
four or five very fertile little plains. 
abundantly watered and capable of un- 
told development. They are known as 
They are only a few acres in 
extent, but wonderfully fertile.  In- 


deed, as soon as one crop is gathered 


Ghors. 


another can be put in. These oases are 
well watered, some with both hot and 
cold springs. 

Engedi, the first place at which we 
dropped anchor, is the only spot on the 
western shore where good fresh water 


is to be found. [t lies about half-way 
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down the lake. Its half a square mile 
vf plain that skirts the shore, with its 
hot, springs and luxurious vegetation, 
was a pleasing picture. In the time of 
Solomon it was undoubtedly a little 
paradise, and it is frequently men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. We 
found three natives here attending to 
the crop of millet. There are, of 
course, no towns or villages around 
the Dead Sea, the small oases referred 
to possessing a smal! population, who 
live by raising early vegetables for the 
Jerusalem market. 

A journey of ten miles brought us 
to the site of the fortress of Masada 
(Sebbeh), first fortified by the Macca- 
bees, then used as a place of refuge by 
Herod, and finally immortalized by the 
flight thither and the stand made by 
the Sicarii or Zealots, in the vain hope 
of escaping subjection to the Romans, 
when the country was conquered by 
History records how the nine 
defenders 


Titus. 


hundred and sixty brave 


burnt their palace and its treasures, 
and then put their wives and children 
and themselves to death rather than 
go into slavery. The fortress is seven- 
teen hundred feet 
can only be approached from a connect- 
ing neck of land called the Serpentine. 


A more inhospitable place or one more 


above the sea, and 


disadvantageous to besiegers could not 
well be found. Evidences of the Jewish 


wall around their last stronghold and 


of the Roman camp and siege are 
plainly to be seen here. 
Eight miles from Masada is the 


mountain of Jebel Usdum. It is some 


and rises to a height 
feet. It is 


this 


six miles long. 


of five hundred entirely 


composed of rock-salt. In moun- 


tain is a large cave, which we explored 


to the extent of about two hundred 
»rds. when we found a strange shaft, 
which was twenty feet in diameter 


und some eighty feet high, cut through 
the solid reck-salt. and which admitted 
No doubt 


the sunlight into the cavern. 
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this shaft was caused by the rain. 
From the ceiling of the cave hung 
great snow-white stalactites. The ap- 
proach to the mountain presents most 
fantastic shapes of walls, buttresses, 
parapets, projecting towers, etc., caused 
by the stratification and lie of the salt- 
boulders. 

Perhaps the beauty spot of the Dead 
Sea region is the magnificent gorge of 
the river Arnon (Mojib), which sepa- 
rated the territory of Moab from Am- 
mon. It certainly contains the finest 
natural scenery in Palestine. The 
sides of the cafon rise perpendicularly 
about three hundred feet, and are only 
twenty feet apart, over- 
hanging, there overlapping or dovetail- 
ing into one another, as though this 
mighty mass had been violently rent 


about here 


asunder to allow this seething stream 
of the Arnon, 


whirlpools, access to the sea. 


and 
We ex- 
plored the gorge for half a mile, which 


with its cascades 


was as far as we could go, 
ably farther than 
yet traversed it. 


and prob- 


any one else has 
We were absolutely 
spell-bound by the beauty of the sur- 
the the 


the 


roundings. On 
cliffs 
eastern they are of sandstone of ex 
hues, hills that 
indescribable coloring which is so fre- 
quently 


western shore 


are of limestone, while on 


quisite these 


giving 


raved over by tourists, and 


which is one of the glories of the sun- 


sets in Palestine. Words cannot de 
scribe the exhaustless variety and 
beauty of the veining and tracery in 


the forming 
The deli- 


cate designs are both rich and lavish. 


richly shaded sandstone 


the side-cliffs of this gorge. 
und never-ending in their variations. 


We are how, of course, on the east 
ern side, and a farther journey of eight 
the hot baths of 
Herod came 


last 


brings us to 
Ilere 
with his 


niles 
Callirhoe. when 
the 


wis 


stricken sickness, in 


hope of finding recovery, which 


sought in vain: and here remains of 


his buildings can be seen Several 
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miles inland, higher up among the hills, 
lies the castle of Machzrus, where 
John the Baptist was beheaded. Only 
a few feet apart lie the streams of 
hot and cold water. These waters 
seem to be most salubrious, and are 
credited with medicinal] virtues. Jour- 
neying on, we encounter another mag- 
nificent gorge, where the Zerka, a 
stream almost as great as the Arnon, 
flows into the sea. 

On all the oases vegetation was 
abundant. The wild oleander, with its 
beautiful pink flower, was very plenti- 
ful; also the reed, with its feathery 
tuft or bloom “shaken by the wind,” 
referred to by Christ; the willow and 
tamarisk; and the gharof, a pretty-look- 
ing wild fruit much like a cherry. 
That strange plant the apple of Sodom 
was found in large numbers 
in these watered regions, as. well 

Chambers’s Journal. 


also 
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as the argal, the so-called grape of 
Sodom. . 

It certainly looks as if we may hear 
more of this remarkable region in the 
near future, for the Turkish Govern- 
ment has granted to a foreign syndi- 
cate a concession for the exploitation 
of the minerals in the Dead Sea basin. 
According to the reports from Constan- 
tinople, a sum of seventy thousand 
pounds has been paid for these rights. 
It is well known that the finest and 
purest bitumen is obtained here, also 
quantities of peerless sulphur. In By- 
zantine times copper-mines were ac- 
tually worked near the south end of 
the sea. Many classes of fine stone, 
such as marble and porphyry, abound; 
while salt is to be had in large quanti- 
ties. It is thought, too, that the re- 
gion will be found to be rich in both 
coal and oil. 





THE CHILDREN’S PARTY. 


Scene—A large library. Time—2.45 P.M. 
Most of the usual furniture has been re- 
moved, and the body of the room is filled 
with rows of chairs. At the end of the 
room, and facing the chairs, a little 
platform has been erected. He and 
She are inspecting the arrangements. 
She. Come, Charles, you must admit 

that the servants have done wonders. 

Parkins and William have worked like 

Trojans, the maids have surpassed 

themselves, and the gardeners—— 

He. Yes, I heard them. You can’t 
mistake a gardener’s step when he 
does get into a house. You might just 
as well let a traction-engine in at the 
front-door. But oughtn’t you to have 
a gangway down the middle? 

She. Oh, it’s only for children. 
They won’t mind about gangways. Be- 
sides, we've only just got chairs 
enough for them all as it is. 


He. What are you going to do with 
the mothers and nurses? 

She. They’ll be in the back rows. 

He. But if their children refuse to 
be separated from them? 

She. Then they’ll have to go into the 
back rows, too. Any more difficulties? 

He. Well, personally, I think it 
would have been better to have the 
platform at the other end. It’s not 
too late to make the change. Let's 

She. What? Move every chair 
round? You must be mad. 

He. Oh, never mind. But if you 
didn’t want suggestions you shouldn't 
have asked for them. 

She. I don’t call that a suggestion. 
I call it lunacy. Besides, I didn’t ask 
for any. 

He. Well, I won’t press it. 
the ventriloquist’s name? 

She. I don’t know. They only said 





What's 
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they’d send one of their best men. 

He. When's he coming? 

She. He ought to be here now. Wil- 
liam’s gone to the station to meet him 
and bring him along. There he is at 
the front-door. Just you dash out and 
meet him, and help him in with his 
dummy figures. 

[He goes out. She shifts a chair or 

two and puts in some final touches. 

He (re-entering with a stranger dressed 
in @ frock-coat suit, high collar and black 
tie). This is Professor Borradaile, my 
dear. Professor, let me introduce you 
to my wife. 

She. It’s very good of you, Pro- 
fessor, to come down and help us 
to amuse our little ones. 

The Professor (to himself. We put his 
thoughts into words). Little ones! 
What on earth ? Oh, it’s a joke. 
(Aloud) Yes, indeed. Little in knowl- 
edge. But we shall improve in time, 
no doubt; everything must have a be- 
ginning, and then it spreads. 

She (to herself). What a funny ven- 
triloquist! (Aloud) That depends on 
the voice, of course. 

The Professor (to himself). She’s mad. 
(Aloud) No doubt the voice has some- 
thing to do with it. 

He. Have you brought your figures, 
Professor? 

The Professor. Of course, of course. 
I always bring them. 

He. Can I fetch them in for you? 

The Professor (to himself). He’s mad 
too. (Aloud) Oh, pray don’t trouble. 
I always carry them in my head. 

He and She (to themselves). He’s mad. 

He (to the Professor). Ha, ha, that’s 
capital. The new ventriloquism, I 
suppose. 

The Professor. Oh dear, no. Merely 
a matter of memory. Memory can be 
trained like everything else. 

She. Oh, no doubt, no doubt. I 
am sure it will all be most interesting 
and amusing. 

The Professor. 





is not 
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considered to be our chief object; but 
we do try to amuse while we instruct, 
and generally we find we succeed woun- 
derfully well. 

She. Ah, here comes the audience. 
I must help to get them seated. 

[The audience, consisting of children 
ranging in age from 4 to 12, all 
dressed in their best and bringing 
with them a sprinkling of mothers 
and nurses, begins to troop in. The 
seats are gradually filled. The Pro- 
fessor takes his stand on the plat- 
form and, silence having been estal- 
lished, he begins to speak. 

The Professor. 1 have to thank you 
for inviting me to come amongst you 
this afternoon. I own that this is the 
first occasion on which I have had the 
privilege of addressing an audience so 
largely composed of the young of both 
sexes. However, in such a matter as 
this it is impossible to begin too early. 
Knowledge acquired in the impres- 
sionable years of youth remains firmly 
implanted throughout life, and I there- 
fore welcome joyfully the chance of 
sowing seed which will in due time 
grow into a beneficent and plentiful 
harvest of wisdom. The subject of 
my discourse is, as you all know, “Do- 
mestic Hygiene.” [A small child here 
begins to cry and is hastily removed.] 
“Domestic,” is, as you are aware, de- 
rived from domus, a Latin word mean- 
ing house, and “domestic” therefore 
means of or belonging to a house. 
“Hygiene” is from the Greek word for 
health, and “Domestic Hygiene” may 
therefore be described as the science of 
health in relation to the household ar- 
rangements amid which our lives are 
passed. 

[The Professor proceeds in this fashion 
for nearly an hour, and ends with an 
impassioned appeal to his hearers to 
enrol themselves as members of the 
Domestic Hygiene Central Associa- 
ton. 
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Extract from “The Chorsleydale Stand- 
ard” of the following Saturday :— 

“The Lowmead Village Hall on 
Wednesday last was filled with an en- 
thusiastic meeting of members of the 
Lowmead Scientific Association, who 
had gathered for one of the series of 
scientific afternoons which have formed 
such an outstanding feature of the pro- 
ceedings of this body. Unfortunately 
Professor Borradaile, who was to have 
lectured on Domestic Hygiene, was un- 

Punch. 
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able to be present, but his place was 
supplied practically at a moment's no- 
tice by Lieutenant Dobbs with his well- 
known and refined scientific Ventrilo- 
quil Entertainment. The members 
are to be congratulated on having pro- 
vided for themselves and the rest of 
the audience a most enjoyable after- 


noon. The Lieutenant was heartily 
applauded throughout, and we hope 


shortly to see him again in Lowmead.” 





PERSIAN AND INDIAN PAINTINGS. 


There must be a great quantity of 
Indian paintings in this country scat- 
tered and hidden away in the houses 
of those whose families have had deal- 
ings of one kind or another during the 
last five or six generations with our 
Indian Empire, not to speak of what 
is to be found in the India Office, the 


British Museum, the Bodleian, aul 
other public collections. Persian paint- 
ings are much rarer, but superb ex- 


umples exist in our museums and in 
the libraries of a few private owners. 
Yet in both cases the average lover of 
art is ignorant of the subject, because 
so little reveal it, 
much 
In spite of our long and intimate con- 
India, 


has been done to 


less to focus its characteristics. 
we have paid bo 
attention to its art. Only 
the rauge of the 
Japan is accessible in reproductions to 
the student, and when the art of China 
has begun to be explored, is Indian Art 
And with 


nection with 


real now. 


when whole art of 


awakening a wider iuterest. 


Indian paintings and drawings it is 
natural to range the Persian minia- 
tures, not only because of their his- 
torical connection, but because bot) 


are the art of an Aryan race, and in 
certain aspects are more akin to West- 


ern painting than to the art ef the 


races of the Further East. 


At the present moment there is to 
be seen at the Persian Art Gallery. 
128, New Bond street, a remarkable 
collection of Persian and Indian draw- 
ings and miniatures. To what a fairy- 
land are we transported! There is 
semething intoxicating in the sensuous 
charm of Persian painting, with its at- 
mosphere of luxuriant gardens, of 
spring boughs bursting with blossom 
und scenting the sunny air. The very 
pigments in these little paintings are en- 
chanting in their rich glow and purity; 
and the absence of shadows, common 
to ull Asiatic painting, both enhances 
the sumptuous freshness of the color- 
and lends to the scenes depicted, 
battles 


ing 
even when these are or san- 
guinary murders, a kind of ideality, re- 
moving them from the grossness of il- 
lusive natural effects. It is, indeed, 
part of the fascination of these artists 
that they defy Nature with such gaiety 
and goodwill; and why not? Not aim- 
ing at illusion, they had yet often to 
grapple with complicated subject mat- 
ter, as, for instance, the king’s visit to 
the camp of the famous hero Rustum 
(No. 26 in this exhibition), the meeting 
39), an attack on a 
other 


their 


of two armies (No. 
(No. 71), 
many figures 


fortress and scenes 


where and sur- 


roundings had to be represented. As in 
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Chinese and Japanese painting, we are 
made to look on the scene from above, 
and the horizon is brought very high. 
sometimes nearly to the top of the de- 
sign; and in this way, though no re- 
course is had to chiaroscuro in order 
to emphasize and link together the sig- 
nificant forms, and though there is no 
attempt to render the diminishing ef- 
fects of distance and atmosphere, con- 
fusion is avoided, the figures in the 
background are not obscured by those 
in the foreground, and the story is com- 
pletely told. In the same way the pro- 
fuseness of nature’s vegetation is not 
allowed to interfere with the _ per- 
spicuity of the design; two or three 
flowering plants will be chosen out to 
delight the eye, distinctly seen in form 
and color, and the tracery of blossom- 
ing branches is set clear against an 
empty sky of blue or radiant gold. 
And these strict conventions yield 
charms of their own denied to 
strenuous art. Nowhere do 
more vividly the impression of joy in 
beautiful objects. And the device by 


more 


we get 


which, beyond edges of rocky back- 
ground, half-seen figures or peeping 


faces appear against the clear sky has 
a dramatic effect on the imagination. 
The finest example of Persian work 
in this exhibition is the manuscript of 
poems by Saadi (No. 152), containing 
miniatures by Bihzad, 
famous of Persian painters. 
beautiful 


the most 
Another 
four 


five 


very manuscript, with 
miniatures of the sixteenth century, is 
No. 156. 
exhibited reach this level, though an 
exquisite decorative present 
The limitations of the art are 

It never attains a 
Chinese paintings be- 
same but 


system of 


Few of the single paintings 


sense is 
in all. 
obvious enough. 
real maturity. 
the 
out of these developed a 
perspective and a synthetic coherence 
of design of which the Persians never 
With all their 
thetic instincts the Persian artists seen 


gan with conventions, 


dreamed. strong :s- 
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to have lived outside the current of liv- 
ing ideas; they are nourished by no in- 
tellectual energies. Probably the Mo- 
hammedan conquest and the paralyzing 
effect of Mohammedan influence and 
tradition are chiefly answerable. It is 
true that the Mohammedan conquests 
in India gave an immense stimulus to 
Indian painting; and in Delhi the 
classic themes and conventions of Per- 
sian art were sedulously imitated and 
repeated. But attention has been too 
much concentrated on this prolongation 
of the Persian tradition. What is 
finest and most interesting in Indian 
painting owes its real life to the na- 
tive element, to the spirituality and 
seriousness of a race saturated with 
idealism. If we miss the voluptuous 
romance, the delicately luxurious color- 
ing, the sensuous enchantments of Per- 
sia, we find a more thoughtful beauty, 
a more impassioned effort. 

There are some fair examples of In- 
dian drawing in the Bond Street ex- 
hibition, but for a just conception of 
its capabilities we must turn to two 
quite recent publications, both edited 
by Mr. Coomaraswamy. The larger of 
these is a portfolio containing examples 
both of sculpture and of painting, rang- 
ing from the third to the twentieth 
century. The other publication con- 
tains some thirty-odd examples of In- 
dian draughtsmanship.* 
thing of a revelation. 
Indian art,” says the editor, “must be, 
for many years to come, pioneer work.” 
The task before the 
mense; and we should, therefore, be all 
the more grateful to Mr. 

yamy for his enterprise and research. 
Many sources have been drawn upon 
for these beautifully 
tions: and in the case of the paintings 
drawings an attempt has 


Here is some- 
“All works on 


student is im- 


Coomaras- 


made reproduc- 


end been 


made, though rather tentatively, to dif- 


1 “Selected Examples of Indian Art.” 
By A. K. Coomaraswamy. Quaritch. 
“Indian Drawings.” By the same Au- 
thor. Probsthain. 
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ferentiate the various schools. Thus 
we have the Himalayan and Rajputana 
schools, closely allied and merging into 
each other, but distinct from the Mo- 
gbul school, which derives from the 
Persian tradition. Mr. Coomaraswamy 
singles out the productions of the Kan- 
gra Valley school as having most 
definite character and as being com- 
pletely free from foreign influence; and 
certainly the drawing of this school 
which he produces bears out this claim. 
It represents a moment in an episode 
of the Mahabharata, when a princess 
is about to throw her garland to the 
lover she has chosen, but is terribly 
perturbed to behold five princes, each 


wearing that lover’s form, awaiting 
her; for the gods had heard of her 


beauty and had taken his shape. This 
drawing is of great beauty, of a deli- 
cacy of line and feeling for movement 


quite exquisite. The purely Indian 
character is manifest. 
Yet there remain difficulties which 


Mr. Coomaraswamy does not satisfac- 
torily clear up. “Of Indian painting 
and drawing,” he says, “after Ajanta 
and before Akbar (1556-1605 A.D.) we 
know nothing — except for a very little 
Northern Buddhist hieratic painting — 
from actual work.” But this is an in- 
terval of a thousand years! We 
assured that the art was continuous: 
yet what evidence is there for this pre- 
sumption? It is not enough to prove 
that the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
tury work contains a powerful native 
element. It seems to me that Mr. 
Coomaraswamy is too eager to belittle 
the stimulus exerted by the influx of 
Persian art; for an imported art may 
show its power not only by provoking 
imitation, but by awaking dormant en- 
ergies in the race which has received it. 
And this is the puzzling phenomenon 
that the art of India presents: for whole 
long periods it seems to be almost non- 
existent. China has suffered immense 
and incalulable losses by destruction. 


are 
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invasions, revolutions, and rebellions; 
and works by the great Chinese mas- 
ters of early periods are excessively 
rare. Yet the art of that country pre- 
sents a continuous tradition, known 
not only by a great body of literary 
record and criticism, but by number- 
less copies dating from every period 
us well as by rare original works. It 
is idle to claim that Indian art shows 
anything comparable with this. Nor, 
in fact, does it show any powerful 
technical development; it remains no 
less primitive than Persian painting in 
the essentials of design. Its superior 
spirituality and thoughtfulness did not 
appear to find their most congenial ex- 
pression through pictorial 
symbolism and mysticism seem to have 
made for rigidity rather than for the 
flexible and fluid expression which 
Taoist ideas made natural to the Chi- 
And yet among the works of 
Indian art what splendid things con- 
front splendid that one is 
umazed that the race which conceived 
them —a race so ancient in civilized 
history and of a population so pro- 
digious — has not produced far more. 
The rock-carved “Kapila” in Ceylon, 
reproduced in these “Selected Ex- 
amples,” is a tremendous work, im- 
possible to forget when once seen; and 
there are other grandiose images to 
tell us of what Indian genius could 
achieve in sculpture. But the sculp- 
ture of India as a whole seems, so far 
as chronology and development are 
concerned, strangely baffling. It is the 
same with the painting. The Ajanta 
frescoes seem to herald a _ vigorous 
movement that might achieve succes- 
sive masterpieces; but for centuries, so 
far as any work is known, nothing hap- 
pens. I cannot believe that destruc- 
tion will wholly account for this phe- 
nomenon. It is true, however, that fur- 
ther study and increase of knowledge 
may bring us some enlightenment. 
When all limitations are allowed for. 


means; its 


nese. 


us! So 
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there is, nevertheless, plenty of Indian 
art to delight us, plenty to repay the 
student. Mr. Coomaraswamy has 
known how to choose; and though I 
cannot always go the whole way with 
him in his enthusiasm, I am grateful, 
and all lovers of art will be grateful, 
for what he has given us. “Probably 
no Other country in the world possesses 
such a gallery of historical portraits,” 
says Mr. Vincent Smith. And how 
beautiful some of these portraits are! 
What a world of experience or of 
youthful romance is in these delicately 
outlined heads! The “Young Warrior” 


(plate 13 of the “Indian drawings”) is 
The Saturday Review. 
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exquisite as a Greek vase-painting. 
The animal-drawing is also at times 
superb in suggestion of sinewy move- 
ment. I may add that this book of In- 
dian Drawings is published for the re- 
cently-formed India Society, and is 
issued to its members. When Mrs. 
Herringham has completed her admir- 
able series of copies from the Ajanta 
frescoes, which I hope will find a per- 
manent home in one of our museums, 
we shall have, with Mr. Coomaras- 
yamy’s reproductions, a real nucleus 
for the study of an art too long and 
discreditably neglected. 


Laurence Binyon. 





AT THE SIGN OF THE PLOUGH. 


We reprint Mr. E. V. Lucas’s paper 
on “The Essays of Elia” with the cor- 
rect answer to each question. 


1. What were the first words the 
Lambs used when they were at last 
in their seats in the gallery of a the- 
atre? Answer: “Thank God we are 
safe.” 

2. (a) What was the effect of butter 
ill-melted on Charles Lamb? and 

(6) What innocent cates did he rel- 
lish less as he grew less innocent? 
Answers: (a) It put him beside his 
tenor. (b) Apple-dumplings. 

3. How did Wharry express his rage 
when anything offended him? An- 
siver: He pinched his cat’s ears ex- 
tremely. 

4. What is the outward desideratum 
of a volume? Answer: To be strong- 
backed and neat-bound. 

5. What was the procedure of “Mon- 
oculus” to induce a squeamish pa- 
tient to swallow his medicine? An- 
swer: He condescended to be the 
taster. 

G. What is a profanation of all the 
purposes of the cheerful Playhouse? 
inswer: An oratorio. 

The Cornhill Magazine. 


7. How many of whom started up to 
explain to Lamb that a certain great 
poet could not be present at a con- 
vivial party? Who was the poet? 
and why could he not be present? 
Answer: Four Scotsmen. Burns. 
He was dead. 

8. Whose mind was in its original 
state of white paper? Answer: 
Thomas Tame’s. 

9. Who was wayward, spiteful K.., 
and what did he borrow from Lamb? 


Answer: James Kenney. Margaret 
of Newcastle’s Letters. 
10. (@) When Lamb's’ aunt once 


pressed civility out of season, what 
was the retort she brought upon her- 
self? (b) Why did Lamb think of 
the speaker of this retort as prodi- 
giously rich? Answers: (a) “Woman, 
you are superannuated.” (b) Be- 
cause he lived at the Mint. 

11. Of whose countenance could no 
one say “It would have been better 
if she had but a——” what? Answer: 
Of Mrs. Conrady’s. A nose. 

12. What reason have we for feeling 
certain that Lamb had no part of his 
education at a Jesuit seminary? 
Ansirer: He says he had. 
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WHERE IS MR. PODSNAP? 


Where is Mr. Podsnap now—our Mr. 
Podsnap, of whom we read that he 
never could make out why everybody 
was not quite satisfied — who 
Providence under his protection, and 
always knew exactly what Providence 
meant, it being remarkable that what 
Providence meant was invariably what 
Mr. Podsnap meant? He was appre 
hensive of anything calculated to call 
a blush into the cheek of the young 
person, and hideous solidity was the 
characteristic of the Podsnap plate; 
but for one thing how gladly we should 
welcome him back! He never doubted 
the special blessings and advantages 
of his own country. ““‘We Englishmen 
are Very Proud of our Constitution, 
Sir,” he said, “It Was Bestowed Upon 
Us By Providence. No Other Country 
is so Favored as This Country.” “And 
other countries,’ said the foreign gen- 
tleman, “They do how?” “They do, 
returned Mr. Podsnap, gravely 
shaking his head; “they do—I 
sorry to be obliged to say it— as they 
do.” What assurance, what faith, 
what complacency; hideous, but solid 
as his plate! Compared with Mr. Pod- 
snap, how thin and flimsy a show was 
made by the Kipling school who suc- 
ceeded as his natural heirs in patriot- 
ism! And now, even the Kipling school 
is dead, and our patriots are all a-trem- 
ble. On every side they their 
shivering lamentations, and every Sun- 
day the “Observer” sets out to make 
the flesh of England creep. Oh, for 
an hour — not more than an hour — of 
Mr. Podsnap now! He was endowed 
with awfulness, as his daughter Geor- 
giana said, but he was calm. He never 
trembled; his flesh never crept. 

Since his time, something in our na- 
ture has shrivelled up. Mr. Podsnap 


took 


Sir,” 


am 


raise 


expected foreigners to express astonish- 
ment at our country for being so Rich 
The country is at least ten 


and Great. 


times richer and greater now, but we 
shudder on the verge of her ruin, and 
groan, first at her size, and, next, at 
her declining birth-rate. Mr. Podsnap 
maintained, with heat, that there was 
not a country in the world where so 
noble a provision was made for the 
poor. What would he have said to the 
Minority Report? Mr. Podsnap never 
doubted that any countryman of his 
could fight three foreigners single- 
handed. Mercifully for him, he can- 
not hear the modern patriot’s cry} 
“Two keels to one! Two keels to one!” 
Mr. Podsnap believed “this Island was 
Blest, Sir, to the Direct Exclusion of 
such Other Countries as — as there may 
happen to be.” Had he survived, with 
what feelings would he have listened 
to the patriot whisper, telling of other 
countries that gape upon us from every 
side, like dragons with iron teeth and 
abysmal maw, only waiting to devour 
us lump by lump. “There is in the 
Englishman,” said Mr. Podsnap, “a 
combination of qualities, a modesty, an 
independence, a responsibility, a _ re- 
pose, combined with an absence of 
everything calculated to call a blush 
into the cheek of a young person, 
which one would seek in vain among 
the Nations of the Earth.” And now 
the patriots tell us we are decadent, 
degenerate, effeminate, enfeebled, only 
to be redeemed by a drill-sergeant and 
a tax on food. But the subject, as Mr. 
Podsnap would say, is too painful to 
pursue. We refuse to pursue it. From 
a high-hearted “Rule, Britannia.” to a 
whining ‘“Recessional,” 
we have travelled! Once we stood like 
Mr. Podsnap, striking the stars with 
head. And Silas 
Wegg used to say when he took up his 
Gibbon for his patron’s higher educa- 
tion, “And now. Mr. Boffin, sir, we'll 
decline and we'll fall.” 

In seathing contrast to our own de- 


what a road 


sublime now, as 
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cline and fall, the patriots point to a 
neighboring Empire, rapidly taking our 
place in earth and sea and sky. There 
we are shown a people maintaining 
their virility by the practice of arms, 
and their commerce by the education 
of superior bagmen. There, none is for 
a party, but all are for the State. 
There, class and sex observe the places 
into which God or nature called them. 
There the cobbler sticks to his last, 
the woman to her husband’s socks. 
There, domestic bliss ensures increas- 
ing numbers, and peace stands firmly 
established upon the basis of om- 
nipotent preparation for war. Within 
those jealous frontiers dwells a race 
well-fed, well-clothed. well-housed, 
well-educated, well-disciplined, well- 
governed and well content. And from 
those shut gates and ports there may 
issue, at any moment, embattled hosts 
and fleets, millions of stalwart heroes, 
longing only to do or die for their 
country and their king, and refusing to 
return until they come back loaded 
with the incalculable spoils of sur- 
rounding decadence; to every general 
a colony or two, and to their ruler at 
least three little kingdoms in addition. 
Such is the Germany to which our 
patriots point as our reproof and our 
example. If Mr. Podsnap has left us 
to transfer his allegiance to Germany. 
one would suppose he must feel 
proudly at home in his new surround- 
ings. 

But what a mistaken supposition 
that would be! He is not his old self 
anywhere. His old self is nowhere to 
be found. Instead of his complacent 
voice sounding the praise of a German 
Providence, watchful amid the Euro- 
pean storm, there rises from Germany 
herself a distressful cry, the very echo 
of our own patriots’ lamentations. 
Fear at home, fear abroad, drinks the 
heart’s blood of that most favored na- 
tion. A week ago we had the Duke 
of Mecklenburg, Regent of Brunswick. 
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declaring at a shipping banquet in 
Bremen that “under the black, white, 
and red ensign of Germany we may now 
see a wild struggle of competition, a 
fight of all against all, a division of 
German interests at the very moment 
when foreign nations are mustering all 
their power” :— 


“We see,” he continued, “we see Ger- 
many yielding step by step, and many 
an anxious German eye looks up at 
the lofty mast with the question, 
‘When will that flag be hauled down 
and give place to the Union Jack, the 
Tricolor, or even the Yellow Dragon? 
That is a grave saying, yet I think it 
should be uttered here by someone who 
has a warm heart for German trade 
and German shipping, and the cry 
should go up before it is too late: ‘All 
hands on deck!” 


We believe the command, “All hands 
on deck,” is given when the ship gives 
That is, 
meaning; 


her last gasp before sinking. 
apparently, not the Duke's 
but what a picture of anxiety. too like 
despair, he draws! The state of Eng- 
land could hardly be painted blacker 
by the “Observer” itself. A nation 
torn to pieces by internal struggles and 
party feuds, while, from outside, Eng- 
land, France, and even China, of all 
countries, are mustering for her de- 
struction, and await the opportune 
moment for hoisting their ensigns on all 
her masts — what unmitigated gloom, 
what loss of national faith, what an 
obsession of unreasoning terror such a 
picture betrays! And the Duke is not 
alone in his quaking. His woeful fore- 
bodings are shared and emphasized by 
the Kaiser’s own brother. Speaking at 
a “Bierabend” (we have no word quite 
so jolly) last Sunday night to the vet- 
erans of the 35th Infantry. Prince 
Henry of Prussia called upon all pa- 
triots to unite against the internal foe 
that threatens ruin to the State. “We 
are living,” he said, “in an exceedingly 
serious and grave political period, in 
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spite of forty years of peace.” It is 
true, he admitted, that Germany has 
no cause to fear “her envious external 
enemies throughout the world,” but 
he maintained that all the more, on 
that account, should Germans be 
watchful, and, as young and old sol- 
diers, gather round the Kaiser in the 
with a domestic enemy who 
zrows continually more threatening. 
Here is a Prince of the highest rank 
' declaring that the danger from inward 
discontent is only increased because 
the danger of external war has been 
reduced. It seems he would welcome 
war itself rather than face the peril 
And this 


contest 


arising from his own people. 


in Germany, the model home of the 
working man, where all combine to 


serve the State in a virile manner, and 
cobblers stick to their lasts, and women 
socks! We are 
perplexity. Our 
The bright 


to their husbands’ 
whirled again into 
fxith again is shattered. 
image of Germany which our own pa- 
triots had created as an _ instructive 
contrast to the Post-Impressionist por- 
traits they draw of ourselves is dashed 
to pieces. Overwhelmed by perils of 
internal feud and foreign foe, 
(;ermany declines and falls. Not there, 
Mr. Podsnap, are haunts meet for thee! 

We part of a 
prophet to denounce, to forebode, and 
cry “Repent.” Certainly for some while 
back our prophets have been perform- 
ing that part with remarkable com- 
There were old prophets in 


even 


suppose it is the 


pleteness. 


the days of Piers the Plowman. middle 

prophets from Latimer to Swift, and 

during last century latter-day prophets 

like Carlyle. 

so compassed about by Hagegais, 
The Nation. 


But lately we have been 
Ho- 
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seas, and Habakkuks that we are be- 
ginning to weary a little of their 
tirades and lamentations. Jeremiah 
was quiet for a time in prison; Jonah 
held his peace for at least three days; 
but our minor prophets are at it year 
after year, week in, week out, and their 
accusations of iniquity or anticipations 
of evil allow us no peace. They are 
loudest among the big nations, which 
are supposed to be so wealthy, pros- 
perous, and powerful. What is the 
good of all the power and prosperity 
if they give us nothing but curses or 
terrors, and at an enormous cost one 
great nation or another buys panic? 
We do not blame our prophets. They 
are doing their best, and just indigna- 
tion is to be revered. But perpetual 
forebodings of evil have a horrible way 
of fulfilling themselves, and if a proph- 
et calls people miserable sinners long 
enough they will become what he calls 
them. Sometimes we should like a 
little change from Zephaniah’s appre- 
hensions of a day of wrath, a day of 
trouble and distress, a day of waste- 
ness and desolation, a day of darkness 
and gloominess, a day of clouds and 
thick darkness, a day of the trumpet 
and alarm. We have heard many de- 
nunciations of the State, and 
monthly prognostications of her ruin: 
we should like now to join some Senate 
iu offering a public thanksgiving to the 
man who, in the extremity of aational 
peril, did not despair of the Republic. 
We have heard the voices of many cry- 
ing in the wilderness, and we are grate- 
ful for their warning; but we are wait- 
ing now for another voice than theirs 

of finer and more hopeful 


many 


a voice 
tone. 
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TO LET FURNISHED. 


We never really know anyone till 
we know him at home, and this is still 
more true about her. There is some- 
thing in the atmosphere of home which 
brings out the points of the personality 
which do not develop except in an at- 
mosphere of permanence. That is why 
no one ever really knows tramps — un- 
less they settle. It is not dirt alone 
which makes the expression of the 
male illusive, nor drink 

wife such a 
It is the giddy 
constantly changing scene 
circumstance, unchecked by the 
sameness inseparable from comfort, 
which has arrested her mental develop- 
ment, unless, as in some instances, it 
is too strong for any possibility of ar- 
rest. In nineteen cases out of twenty 
you can read no character at all in the 
physiognomy of a tramp. You may as 
try the 
mind of the average actor. 

The ordinary man’s home is part of 
his individuality. It is like a shell 
which he produces for his protection 
out of his inner consciousness. He can 
produce it anywhere that he may 
choose to live, but in order to produce 
it. he must live somewhere. The born 
wanderer has no power to produce it — 
but the born wanderer is somehow not 
quite human — old association has no 
charm for him —the fact of his indi- 
vidual existence does not seem to him 
the supreme good it does to most of us. 
His personality has little value in his 
own eyes; it is not perhaps a very 
definite thing even to himself. As a 
rule he neither clings to the idea of 
home nor dislikes the idea of death. 

It is one of the signs of the times 
that we are all so ready now to let our 
houses furnished. It is only one more 
instance of our of reserve. 
We are willing to confide our homes, 


vagrant so 
alone which gives his 
dazed and crazy look. 

round of 
und 


well by gazing to make out 


absence 


just as we are willing to confide our 
thoughts, to whoever will pay to have 
them. We throw open our doors and 
leave our household goods to the profa- 
nation of the stranger, and we hire 
else’s furnished house and 
amuse ourselves among their treasures 
und conjure up their perscnalities. **The 
so-and-so’s,” we hear someone exclaim 
—"‘Oh, yes, I know all about them 
ut Jeast, | never saw them, but I feel 
aus if I knew them, we took their house 
last year.” Indeed, people’s houses do 
tell their tenants a great deal about 
them, unless, of course, they are the 
houses of the very rich. Very rich 
people’s houses only belong to them 
in the legal sense, in every other they 
belong to their ancestors or their up- 
holsterers. The tenant cannot, of 
course, gauge the aims and ambitions 
of the habitual resident in his hired 
house, but he sees his treasures — the 
fruits of his labor and of his lighter 
day-dreams — he can guess his tastes. 
the books with which he 
chooses to associate the relative 
value which he sets upon various forms 
of luxury —in fact he has a chance to 
examine all the smaller cords which 
tie him to “this pleasing, anxious” ex- 
the social 
scale there is and more to be 
gathered from “the home.” All philan- 
thropists know that every workman- 
like effort to understand the condition 
of a poor family begins by a visit to it; 
the expert can judge a great deal more 
than a man’s income from his visit. A 
poor man’s home often expresses his 
whole ideal. The poor have so little 
food for their ambition that it 
dles and dies, as a rule before they are 
twenty-five. Their public life is simply 
a means to their private life — their 
work is in three cases out of four ne 
end in itself. 


someone 


’ 


he knows 
and 


istence. As we go down 


more 


dwin- 
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The present writer has taken a great 
many furnished houses for short pe- 
riods, and has come to the conclusion 
that among what one may call “fur- 
nished landlords” the Irish landlord 
shines supreme; he has not that un- 
fortunate feeling for perfection which 
destroys comfort and liberty in so 
many houses; he likes ease, and if he 
is a man of taste he likes pretty things, 
but he sees no reason to take great 
care of them; he does not exalt his pos- 
sessions, though he is not, perhaps, 
free of a little wish that they should 
exalt him. A little extra shabbiness 
added to what was once magnificence 
Goes no harm at all. It is not the 
thing which matters, it is the story 
which the thing tells. There was a 
house once in a far-away part of Som- 
ersetshire which belonged to an Irish- 
man. He let it in the summer, because 
the weekly rent afforded him his only 
possibility of getting away from it 
and we all like to get away sometimes 
from the best-beloved home, if it is only 
for the sake of coming back. An air 
of welcome and generosity hung about 
the very doors, and something of a 
long past splendor as vague as the 
memory of a dream. There was that 
in the atmosphere which always led 
the tenant to imagine himself the land- 
lord —it generated a happy state of 
mind, a background of past magnifi- 
cence set him off in his own eyes — yet 
it seemed impossible not to be at home 
where so many things were left about. 
The lady of the house never drew up 
ary inventory — perhaps she could not 
‘%e bothered — perhaps she did not dare 
to count the cracks and damages in her 
cherished possessions. Anyhow, they 
never were counted, and a few more 
never seemed to show. Certainly it 
would have been a trouble to get the 
books together. One thing which made 
the house seem homely was the dogs. 
They were not mentioned heforehan‘. 
there being no inventory, but they were 
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accustomed to be left, and adopted 
their summer masters with alacrity- 
Another thing which increased the il- 
lusion of landlordism was the number 
of poor people who arrived to do odd 
jobs. They gave the highest of charac- 
ters, social and moral, to the real own- 
ers of the house, and with West-country 
softness and wisdom showed from the 
first how ready they should be to pass 
the same opinion upon their tenants. 
The taking of that house was a rel 
holiday, a real change — not only of 
environment, but almost of identity. 
Rectors do not, we think, make the 
best “furnished landlords.” They are 
so accustomed to dealing accurately 
and conscientiously with other people’s 
property and to the exact balance of 
accounts. Sometimes they seem, per- 
haps, to their tenants to be a little bit 
mean because their noses have been 
held so long to the grind-stone of details. 
They spend their spare money on the 
poor, not on comforts, nor on treasures. 
They do not believe in household gods 
—all honor to them —and. as a rule, 
they do read such appallingly dull 
books. We believe that clergymen 
are often the sons of clergy- 
men, and have inherited their theolog- 
ical libraries. The theology of the near 
near past is very musty. Then the 
light books which brighten the lower 
shelves would seem very often to be 
bought with a view to lending to those 
persons who may always “misunder- 
stand’—i. ¢.. who ready on the 
most flimsy pretext to think the clergy- 
an atheist, and theoretically 
subjects. Anyhow. 


very 


are 


man is 
shaky on 
one has as a tenant in a 
very often the sense of restriction in 
all domains —a apt to be in- 
creased by clauses in the agreement 
about Sunday, rather exaggerated than 
decreased by assurances that they are 
put in solely for the good of the con- 
gregation. 

We once heard of a tenant who ob- 


moral 
rectory so 


sense 
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jected to the house being “full of 
books” before he took it. The land- 
lord was at a loss to imagine why he 
minded, as he was sure his beloved 
books would not force their contents 
upon the most ignorant. On his return 
he realized the meaning of the tenant’s 
scruples. He had a dog who was a 
confirmed book lover, and could not be 
restrained from marking their pages 
with his teeth. His owner desired 
naturally to keep him out of tempta- 
tion. He looked on books as owners 
of pet collies look on sheep —as crea- 
tures created to get dogs into trouble. 

The world has become more humane. 
There is little or no danger now that 
a dog let with a house will be neglected, 
much less ill-used. We did, indeed, 
hear lately of one whose politics had 
been tampered with. That is the latest 
scandal which has reached us from the 

The Spectator. 
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canine world. <A terrier which had 
been carefully taught to bark for the 
Tories and growl for the Liberals was 
persuaded, undoubtedly by corruption, 
to groan and cheer in an 
sense. The only thing which can be 
said for such an instance of bad 
faith is that it involved no cruelty. 
The change was brought about by 
cake. 

On the whole, we hope the practice 
of letting houses furnished will not be- 
come more common than it is. If it 
does, and we make our homes with 
one eye upon the probabilities of let- 
ting them, they will partake of the 
nature of lodgings, and if the culti- 
vated classes, hitherto shaped by their 
homes, are to be reared in lodgings, it 
will but add one more problem to a 
small society which sighs beneath the 
weight of an insoluble mass. 


opposite 





THE PROSPECTS OF THE BILL. 


The probable fate of the Parliament 
Bill can only be conjectured by re- 
viewing the essential difficulties which 
confront both parties with regard to it. 
On the Government’s side of the case 
the apparent line of least resistance 
lies straight before them and invites 
them to pursue an intransigeant policy 
which is warmly supported by their 
more hot-headed advisers in the Press. 
It is quite evident, however, from the 
restrained tone of the speeches of re- 
sponsible Ministers that they are now 
aware that this superficially attractive 
course of procedure is neither easy nor 
safe. It is no light task to drive 
through both Houses of Parliament a 
measure which even in the Commons 
is not wholly acceptable to a mixed 
majority composed of bodies holding 
divergent views on other proposals and 
looking on the Bill as a means to differ- 
ent ends. In many constituencies the 


prospect of Home Rule, as their repre- 
sentatives know, is intolerable to those 
who would welcome the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales, and 
there does not seem to be any general 
enthusiasm for the new measures deal- 
ing with licensing and education, which 
we must assume would be necessary 
consequences of the Bill's success. Of 
course, these subjects stand for old 
“scores” which the party feels hounl 
to wipe off the slate, but they are not 
so much living grievances as a heritage 
bequeathed by the assembly of cranks 
that was dispersed in January of last 
year and is now almost forgotten. 

If there is room for two views as to 
its aftermath, the Bill itself betrays 
a badly cemented union between two 
fundamentally irreconcilable purposes. 
The Reform section on the Ministerial 
benches is not numerous. but it is in- 


fluential, and may become more so 
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Such as it now is, it has been able 
to stamp its mark on the forefront of 
the Bill. Its members must have satis- 
tied themselves that the preamble was 
not meaningless humbug, and _ that 
after the Constitution had been sus- 
pended for three or four years until 
certain measures are enacted, it would 
be possible to recreate an effective 
House of Lords. They have extorted 
a pledge that this shall be attempted, 


though they have neither produced 
their scheme of Reform nor brought 


forward any arguments to prove that 
an omnipotent Single Chamber can be 
made to surrender part of its absolute 
jurisdiction. There is no question that 
the Reformers 
but as the Single Chamber men seem 
to imagine that the preamble is only 
surplus verbiage inserted for the sake 
the 
the struggle between 


are perfectly sincere. 


advanced 
group, the 
sections is at the best only postponed, 


of tranquillizing less 


two 


and may break out during the passage 
of the Bill. 

If we assume that a forward policy 
is adopted, and that the Bill goes 
through the Commons substantially as 
it stands, the critical embarrassments 
of the Cabinet will then begin. By that 
time it will be apparent whether there 
is any real chance of reform being ever 
undertaken by a Radical Government, 
nnd on this will depend the attitude of 
number of Peers to 
has on ordinary 


nu «considerable 
whom the Ministry 
questions the best right to look for sup- 
port. It will also affect in some degree 
the views of the large majority in the 
House of Lords who have no intention 
of allowing the Second Chamber to be 
permanently extinguished. Whatever 
may happen among those who sit on 
the right of the Lord Chancellor. the 
voting strength in the Upper House is 
in the proportion of about 400 to 80 
against the Bill. This resistance can- 
not be forcibly overcome by any expe- 
known to our constitutional his- 


cient 
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tory. A comparatively new project 
which involves a change of the most 
momentous character, carried by a 
majority of less than three to two in 
the Commons, and rejected by five to 
one in the Lords, must, if it follows 
precedent, end there. Mr. Gladstone's 
second Home Rule Bill, after a cam- 
paign of eight years, ended there, and 
even the abnormal and reckless ma- 
jerity of 1906 did not seek to revive it. 

No serious statesman in Mr. As- 
quith’s place could look forward with 
equanimity to the steps which must be 
taken if the Parliament Bill is to be 
passed in the teeth of the House of 
Though the country is almost 
equally divided on the general pro- 
gramme of the Government, he must 
represent his position as warranting 
an exercise of the Sovereign's preroga- 
tive to which this is no parallel, no ap- 
proximate resemblance in our annals. 
We do not intend to discuss this mat- 
ter now, but it must be pointed out 
that the view of those who affirm that 
upon the advice of the Prime Minister 
being tendered, the assent of the King 
necessarily follows automatically, de- 
prives the Crown of its independent 
stutus as a third element in the Consti- 
tution. If this view be correct, if the 
Lords have no authority that may not 
be overridden by the creation of new 
Peers or the threat to create them, and 
if the Sovereign must ratify such a 
creation without discretion when it is 
submitted to him by the Premier, then 
our Constitution of checks and bal- 
ances does not now come to an end, it 
must long ago have ceased to exist as 
a reality. The crisis before us is no 
crisis at all, but an ordinary embodi- 
ment of accepted constitutional 
trine, and we are left wondering at the 
forbearance of successive Liberal an 
Radical Ministers in sparing an empty 
sham! There may be an _ intelligent 
purpose in some of the Government's 
thus travestying prece- 


Lords. 


doc- 


counsellors 
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dents, but the members of the Govern- 
ment are not deluded; they know that 
the “straightforward” policy gains no 
support from history. 

On the Unionist side the difficulties 
of the situation are of another kind. 
Mere opposition will not suffice — 
though the Parliament Bill must be 
fought line by line — and the Unionist 
party has recognized the duty incum- 
bent upon it to formulate and press 
forward a constructive policy. It is 
pledged to reform the House of Lords, 
te keep in being an authoritative Sec- 
ond Chamber. With this end in view 
it is prepared to sacrifice much that 
possesses a value not only for indi- 
vidual Unionists. The hereditary prin- 
ciple, if it had its demerits, which 
were largely theoretical, imposed obli- 
gations of public service upon a class 
to which Parliamentary life offered 
few rewards. In actual operation it 
was more selective than the system 
controlled by the party whips and the 
vagaries of the polling-booth. But the 
willingness to reconstitute the Second 
Chamber on a broader basis does not 
imply any intention that its powers 
shall be curtailed or suspended. The 
more closely the two schemes of Re- 
form and Abolition (or Suspension) are 
examined, the more manifestly 
their essential inconsistency stand re- 
vealed. Nothing could testify to it 
more strikingly than the Government's 
present intention of deferring Reform 

The Outlook. 


does 
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for some indefinite period during 
which Home Rule among other un- 
popular proposals is to be carried into 
law by the fiat of a single Chamber. 
Whatever might be the Unionist 
party’s confidence in some ultimate 
Reform, it is bound to resist to the 
uttermost the establishment of an 
inerregnum which is known to be a 
device to allow Home Rule to slip 
through. 

But Home Rule is the price of the 
enactment of the Parliament Bill in its 
present form. Any modification of the 
Bill which would negative Home Rule 
would be fatal to the measure unless 
the Nationalist defection were 
pensated for by the 
Opposition. To obtain 
and to carry the Bill by the combined 
votes of the two largest parties in the 
House, the amendments moved or a 
cepted by the Government would re- 
quire to be substantial. The danger 
which seems most to threaten them is 
that they may fall between two stools 
in the later stages of the Bill by mak- 
ing concessions which would 
cure the co-operation of the Unionist 
party, but which might set up disaf- 
fection among the Nationalists 
arouse their suspicions as to the sin- 
cerity of the Government on _ the 
Home Rule question, or their final 
ability to pay what is becoming more 
und more realized as an almost intoler- 
able price for an uncertain alliance. 


com- 
support of the 


this support 


hot se- 





FAMOUS IMPOSTORS.* 


Why did Queen Elizabeth never 
marry? The ingenuity of an historical 
novelist has suggested that, on accept- 
ing the well-known proposal of Sir 
James Melville, Elizabeth went with 
him to the court of Holyrood disguised 


as a man, excited the jealousy of 


**“Famous Impostors.” By Bram Stoker. 


(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Darnley, wounded by him in a 
duel, was carried to Kirk o’Field. and 
was there blown up by Bothwell: for 
Darnley had fled to England. disguised 
as a woman, and there, being very like 
his cousin the Queen, personated her 
for the rest of his life: of course he 
could not marry. 

There are weak points in this theory, 


was 
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but it is net much feebler than Mr. 
Bram Stoker’s tale of “the Bisley Boy” 
who, on the death of Elizabeth at about 
the age of ten, in 1543-4, personated 
that princess during the rest of his 
life; of course he could not marry. Mr. 
Stoker actually leans to a favorable 
view of this legend. He arranges his 
narrative’ badly. His chief source 
seems to be a book called “The Girl- 
hood of Queen Elizabeth,” by Mr. 
Mumby, who, for his part, cites Miss 
Strickland. From a letter for which 
no reference to documents is given it 
appears that, in 1549, Tyrrwhit be- 
lieved that there was a secret between 
Elizabeth, Ashley, and Thomas 
Parry, faithful servants to whom their 
Well, there are 
secrets of We are next 
introduced (p. 286) to a letter of Eliza- 
heth to Seymour, the admiral, “taken 
from Leti’s "La vie @’Elizabeth.’"’ Who 
wus Leti? asks even the general reader, 
one hopes, and fourteen pages later it 


Mrs. 


mistress was grateful. 


many sorts! 


comes out that Mr. Mumby quoted a 
I'rench translation (1694) of Leti's 
book: that Leti was born thirty years 


after Elizabeth's death; and that the 
English translation of the French 
translation of the late Italian original 
is wrong. Then why open the inquiry 
by quoting an erroneous English trans- 
Irench translation of what 
purports to be an Italian translation 
of an English letter written 
by Elizabeth in 1548? Where is 
that Historical mysteries 


cannot be 


lation of a 
original 


original ? 


cleared up by this casual 
method. 
Mr. 


the 


Stoker next describes Bisley in 
Hills the 
with a flower-bed 


Cotswold and manor 


house there, “set in 
un antique stone receptacle of oblong 
shape, which presents something of the 
coffin of the 
ascertaining 


appearance of a_ stone 
earlier Without 
whether this setting of a flower-bed is 


ages.” 
(and only a 
very minute flower-bed could be 
in” a coffin), Mr. Stoker says “of this 


or is not a stone coffin 


“set 
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more anon.” We know what to ex- 
pect; an vztiological myth is coming, 
but an account of the dimensions of 
the “stone receptacle” is not coming. 

Bisley is an accommodating place. 
In 1544 it was “comparatively easy of 
access from London” (p. 290), but also 
far indeed from being easily accessible 
(pp. 293-4). The silly legend is that 
Elizabeth, as a child, was at Bisley. 
that her governess (Mrs. Ashley, ap- 
parently) received news that the King 
was coming te visit her; that Elizabeth 
died; and that the governess, unable 
to find a convenient little girl, dressed 
up a convenient little boy in the rai- 
ment of the defunct princess. Neither 
Henry, when he came, nor any one 
else, detected the imposture. Only four 
persons ‘“‘must have been” in the se- 
cret—the boy, Mrs. Ashley, Parry, 
and the boy’s parent with, one sup- 
poses, the rest of the parent’s family 
circle. Was Elizabeth, that all-impor- 
tant card in her father’s game, left in 
the hands of only two attendants? She 
must have had a household, who, even 
if her death could possibly be kept 
secret from them, must have perceived 
the change, while all the village would 
miss and ask for the boy. 

The date of the adventure, Mr. Stoker 
argues, must be “the year ending with 
July, 1544.” Then we have mention of 
an undated letter Tati.” 
from Elizabeth to Catherine Parr. Mr. 
Stoker fixes the date of this letter be- 
tween July 12th and 3ist, 1548, and 
he does not know Elizabeth 
was, if not at Bisley, between July 
12th, 1548, and July 31st, 1544, when 
she again writes — apparently with no 
address —to . Queen Catherine Parr. 
l’erhaps Mr. Stoker has not perused all 
the manuscripts 1548-4. 
As Henry's last marriage was in July. 
148. 


ringe he 


“given by 


where 


domestic of 


and as “ever since his last mar- 
had while 
Bisley, previously so accessible, “was 
a long way from London,” and Henry 
was “so heavy that he had to be lifted 


been an invalid,” 
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by machinery,” one does not think it 
probable that he did visit Bisley, be- 
tween June, 1543, and July, 1544. But 
the legend says that his visit, or the ap- 
prehension of it, drove the governess 
to substitute a living little boy for a 
dead little girl. Even if “Martin Hume 
and F. A. Mumby ... . confess them- 
selves puzzled by Elizabeth's attitud» 
to men,” her “attitude” was not that 
of a man; and a puzzling attitude of a 
woman to men is not so rare that we 
need account for it by the theory that 
the woman is a man. All of Eliza- 
beth’s attitudes towards men, and all 
of her attitudes towards women, were 
entirely feminine. If she had a great 
many wigs (p. 333), Mary Stuart—who 
was no man — had also a large collec- 
tion. 

At last what 
always expected —the fable about the 


we come to we have 
hiding of Elizabeth's body in the stone 
The Athenaeum. 
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coftin now occupied by a flower-bed: 
and the discovery “some tens of years 
ago,” of the bones of a young girl and 
the remnants of her clothes in the 
coffin. The whole affair is on a level 
with the legend that the bones of the 
genuine James VI. were found built 
up in a wall in Edinburgh Castle, while 
the apparent James VI. was the son of 
Lady | Athole, Lady Mar, or any lady 
you please. 

When we turn to Mr. Stoker's ac- 
count of Cagliostro, we learn that “he 
called himself Comte de Saint-German 
[sic]”; that he had claimed, “as the 
Comte de Saint-German (sic) said, that 
he had already existed for mgny cen 
turies’; and we hear of “a girl,” “one 
Olivia,” in the affair of the Diamond 
Necklace. This is too much, even 
the general reader. He has heard of 
the Comte de St. Germain and of Gay 
a’ Oliva. 
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Among the early publications of the 
Macmillan Company will be a novel by 
Mr. Owen Wister, “Members of the 
Family,” telling a story about the same 
people as those who figured in Mr. Wis- 
ter’s “Virginian”; “The Love _ that 
Lasts,” by Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, 
described as a novel of human nature 
in which problem studies and histori- 
eal features do not appear; and “The 
Sovereign Power,” by Mr. Mark Lee 
Luther. This has to do with the at- 
tempts of a European prince to regain 
a feudal heritage. An American girl 
and an aeroplane are leading factors 
in the story. 


James Lane Allen could hardly 
write a commonplace story, but he has 
certainly written a dull one, ill-bal- 


anced, over-loaded with didactics, and 


unconvincing, in spite of epigrams now 
and then, brilliant bits of description, 
and a touch of pathos at the last that 
recalls his familiar power of poignant 
appeal. “The Doctor's Christmas 
Eve” portrays a vigorous, generous- 
hearted young Southerner seeking to 
forget his hopeless, blameless love for 
the wife of his boyhood’s friend in mar- 
riage with a woman who has long loved 
him, and studies the effect of the un- 
natural relationship not chiefly on the 
and wife but their two 

The girl is a sturdy, selfish 


husband on 
children. 
little creature, whose unpleasant traits 
the reader inclines to explain quite sim- 
ply as a inheritance her 
father’s easy, opulent youth, but the 
influence of the unhappy home atmos- 


direct from 


phere is plainly seen in the sensitive 


boy’s temperament. One must re- 
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spect the serious purpose of the book, 
but its effectiveness as an argument is 
weakened by the artificiality of many 
of the situations and by the irritating 
recurrence of the forced note. The 
Macmillan Co. 


“Alise of Astra,” the heroine of Mr 
H. B. Marriott Watson’s latest novel, 
is the charming young sister of the wid- 
owed duchess of Eisenberg, and upon 
her sister’s death, is made regent of 
the little principality for the minority 
of the baby duke. Sir Philip Temple, 
a quiet and capable Englishman, trav- 
elling in the duchy at a time when the 
pretensions of a neighboring claimant 
are beginning to embarrass the regent 
and her chancellor, becomes suspected 
by both parties and has his letters tam- 
pered with, his movements shadowed, 
and finally his life attempted, but in 
the end unravels the whole network of 
intrigue. The plot familiar 
type, but has an ingenuity of its own, 
and the details are admirably filled in. 
The continuing popularity of stories of 
this sort—clean and wholesome in spite 
of the element of improbability—is a 
Little, Brown & Co. 


is of a 


cheering sign. 


Mary and Jane Findlater and Allan 
McAulay, who collaborated with Kate 
Douglas Wiggin in “The Affair at the 
Inn,” add their names to hers on the ti- 


tlepage of ‘“Robinetta,” and one 
guesses that it is to the Findlater sis- 
ters that we owe the Plum Tree, which 
might almost be called the central fig- 
ure of the pretty little story. Robinetta 
herself is a young—a very young— 
American widow, come to England to 
visit the relatives who cast off her 
mother on her marriage. She finds a 
hearty welcome from the old nurse in 
the cottage under the Plum Tree and 
from the school-boy cousin on whose 
impoverished estate the cottage stands, 
and the distant dignity of the dowager 
aunt and the petty spite of her com- 
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panion give occasion for some pas- 
sages quite in the manner of the 
“Penelope” books. With the son of 
the family solicitor romance enters, and 
the story ends entirely to the satisfac- 
tion of the reader who has taken it up 
to pass a leisure hour tranquilly and 
pleasantly. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


A story of Kent in the early years 
of the last century, when one might 
meet upon the road dashing highway- 
men and travelling tinkers, and High- 
landers with their bagpipes, and one- 
legged soldiers who had fought against 
Old Bony, and gay young Bucks and 
Corinthians from the Regent’s court, 
and distressed damsels carried away 
in post-chaises, and impoverished bar- 
onets starving on turnips, and giant 
blacksmiths at their anvils, and jolly 
inn-keepers, and yard-spinning gaffers 
of ninety odd—a !ong story told in lei- 
surely fashion is the story that Jeffery 
Farnol tells in “The Broad Highway.” 
But the leisureliness has real charm, 
and gives atmosphere to a plot which 
certainly does not lack for body. Peter 
Vibart, the narrator and hero, is fresh 
from Oxford when his uncle's will cuts 
him off with ten guineas, but promises 
him five hundred thousand pounds if he 
shall within one year become the hus- 
band of the Lady Sophia Sefton, the 
reigning beauty and toast of the sea- 
son. Peter is a stalwart young ideal- 
ist, and at once sets forth to seek a for- 
tune for himself or learn to live like a 
philosopher without one. His adven- 
tures are described with spirit and hu- 
mor, and with a mellow sympathy for 
the odd varieties of human nature that 
he encounters, and the reader’s interest 
is held to the very last of his five hun- 
dred pages. To speak of this book as 
more fascinating than “Lorna Doone,” 
as an English critic has done, is surely 
extravagant. But it is very far above 
the average story of adventure. Little, 
Brown & Co. 





